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Cc. BARNARD, (eh) County Director Agricultural | | 
Service, San Jose, Calif., instructing Dewey Odom, Paradise — 
A Valley walnut grower, on the on of aetive. (See Page 22) # 
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Three years of outstanding commer- 
cial performance in California and 
other creas prove RHOTHANE effec- 
tive in controlling tomato hornworm. 
Insecticidally, RHOTHANE is superior 
to DDT and arsenicols in hornworm 
control. it is also effective against 
other tomato insects including fruit 
worms, army worms, flea beetles, 
Colorado potato beetles, leaf hop- 
pers, psyllids and thrips. 


these 

tough 

linsect 


pests 


Ruotuane* is the right insecticide for certain of the 
hardest-to-kill insect pests. 


In unbiased tests and commercial use in many areas 
of the United States, RHoTHANE sprays and dusts 
have proved themselves consistently more effective 
than other materials used against these pests. And 
prolonged residual action makes RHOTHANE an eco- 
nomical as well as potent means of control. 


A new informative folder giving step-by- 
stepsuggestions for using for bet- 
ter crop protection is yours for the asking. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Raormans is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and in principal foreign countries. 
*Raorsane is sometimes known as DDD or TDE. 


RHOTHANE has proved outstanding in the contro! of this 
insect. Even in heavily infested apple growing areas, 
orchardists have found that the recommended RHOTHANE 
sprays hove reduced leaf roller losses to less than | percent. 


You’re RIGHT 
wth RHOTHANE 


FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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Solar heating for farm structures is simply a matter of 
flooding interiors with sunshine for warmth and dryness in 
cold weather, thus keeping livestock more healthful and 
more productive. You need three things for solar heating: 


1. Large windows fac- 
ing south to bring in 
winter sunshine. Note 
in this diagram, how a 
building can be ori- 
ented to capitalize on 
the low, slanting rays 
POSITION OF THE SUN AT NOON IN AMES, OWA of the winter sun. 


2. Insulated windows to 
trap the solar heat inside (= a 
the building. Thermopane* 

insulating glass does this, > 
and makes solar heating ' 
thoroughly practical. This 
sealed double - glass unit 
stays in all year—no storm 
sash to bother with. 

3. A roof extension or over- 
hang to: exclude the hot 
summer sun, but let the low winter sun come in. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM SOLAR HEATING 


POULTRY: Windows in poultry 
houses usually face south because 
sunshine increases production. 

However, with single glazing, too 
= much heat escapes through the 
glass on cold nights, causing a 
sudden drop in_ temperature. 
With hg Rien insulation, rapid temperature drop 
is avoided—-more of the sun’s warmth is kept within 
the building during the night. 


al 


HOGS: More sunlight, dryness 
and warmth, so essential to hy- 
gienic conditions, are assured by 
solar heating and Thermopane. 
~ Severe cold and drafts, hazards to 
the health of suckling pigs, are 
reduced. 


CATTLE: Dampness and sudden temperature changes 
in dairy barns are reduced with Thermopane. Sun 
heat warms the interior so that 
| moisture-carrying capacity of the 
air is increased and efficiency of 
| the ventilation system in carrying 
off moisture is improved. The 
resulting warmth and dryness is 
particularly beneficial in prevent- 
ing sickness among calves. 


MILK HOUSES and MILKING PARLORS: Sun heat 
through large windows, plus insulation provided by 
Thermopane helps keep these buildings warmer in 


cold weather ...as experienced in the Hugh High- 
smith barn at Fort Atkinson, Wisc., designed by 
S. A. Witzel, Agricultural Engineering Professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, and 
at the Sunnygables farm of H. E. _ 
Babcock at Ithaca, New York. For — Btw 
maximum efficiency and flexibility, ah - 
solar heating may be used in con- —}. My 
junction with thermostatically- - Sn 


controlled heaters. 


| 


The inner pane of Thermopane 
stays warmer. Thus, condensation, 
a cause of rot and rust, is reduced. Windows stay 
cleaner, gather less light-barring dirt, bring in more 
germ-destroying daylight. 


Thermopane’s two panes of glass and sealed-in dry 
air create a heat trap. The sun’s rays enter the build- 
ing in short wave lengths which the glass transmits. 
Once within the building, the heat is reradiated at 
longer wave lengths which are not transmitted by 
glass. Outward conduction of this heat is minimized 
by the air space. The heat transmission factor for 
Thermopane with 4" air space is .58, compared with 
1.16 for single glazing. 


Thermopane is sold by 
glass and building sup- 
ply distributors and 
dealers. Write for our 
Thermopane literature. 
Feel free to write us on 
specific problems in 
glazing farm buildings. 


MADE ONLY BY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
2945 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohic 


Better Vol. 22, No. 1950, published monthly at Mount Morris, 
Subscription Oue year, $2. ance under 


section 34.64, and R., euthorized 


How 10 Sun 

| FOR WARMER, DRIER BUILDING | 

f 

| 
Two Panes of Gloss 
Blonket of Dry Air 
Bondermetic Seal * 
3 Cutaway View of Thermopane 
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BIG PROFITS in 
CUSTOM 


Washington News. .Fred Bailey and Jay Richter 6 
S PRAYI N G! Coming Events... et 8 


Make more money offering a custom 
spraying service using John Bean 
sprayers and equipment! There cre 
dozens of different spray jobs waiting 
to be done in cities, towns and on the 
farm. A modest investment in reliable 
John Bean sprayers will put you in this 
profitable business. Write for free 
Custom Spraying folder that tells how 
simple and easy it is to start now. 


As I See It.. 

Nixa Builds for Vo-Ag.... 

1950 Foundation Awards... 
What’s Your Annual Salary?. 
Oats Again in Trouble... 


Milton R. Dunk 10 
Kenneth L. Russell 12 
John Farrar 14 

Milton R. Dunk 16 
Franklin A. Coffman 18 
Farm Program for the Future. Milton R. Dunk 20 


Extension Work to Prune Bowl Capitol... 


BEAW has the 
profit making Sprayer 


Price Support Recommendations. Charles F. Brannan 24 


Colleges and Experiment Stations 
for you eee With the County Agents.. Sherman Hoar 30 
In the complete John Bean line are a Future Farmer Activities... 32 
7 wide range of Models, one of which is 
: sure to fill your needs for custom spray- Educational Insert—“How to Grow Bigger Corn Yields” ea 
Hl ing work. Tractor power take-off or 
j engine powered models, the latter Better Farming Livestock Guide. ~_ ae 
i available os trailers or skid mount 
4 types. Full range of output and pres- What’s New in “Ag” Chemicals.. 38 
§ sure, and complete line of tested John 
i Bean spraying accessories. Write for 4-H News...... 44 
information now! 
: News From the Field.............. ; : 46 
Over a Coffee Cup With Dunk. 54 
Visual Aids. 56 


Teacher's Farm Shop T. J. Wakeman 58 


Helpful Booklets... 62 
{ New Farm Equipment... 63 
Personals . 66 


Spare Time 
Full Time 
Look at All the Extra Jobs You Do 


SPRAY SHRUBBERY, fruit 


and shade trees, kill weeds in lawns, 


(Cover Photo by Carroll Hurd) 
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Learn about this NEW treatment in 


MASTITIS CONTROL 


PENICILLIN-DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
OINTMENT WYETH 


in the handy one-=-pinch tube! 


Combined antibiotic attack effective against mastitis caused by a 
wider range of infecting organisms. 

@ Will not harm the animal or discolor milk 

@ Improved easy-to-insert sanitary nozzle 

®@ Combines 75,000 units penicillin and 50 mg. streptomycin 

@ One pinch and dose is administered 

@ Economical to use because it does the job fast 


LiTERATURE ON REQUEsS T 


Wyeth Incorporated * Philadelphia 3, Pa. Wye 


® 
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SHOW HOW TO MAKE YOUR 


GALVANIZED 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


LAST LONGER 


You'll find these helpful Manuals 
‘“‘worth their weight in gold” to you 
...in getting the longest service at 
lowest cost from your galvanized 


i roofing and siding. Fully illustrated 
-.. with practical, non-technical expla- 
_ nations. No cost or obligation, as 
_ this is a free service to farmers by 
the American Zinc Institute. Just send 
_ coupon below...and remember— 


ONLY 


ALVANIZED SHEETS 


GIVE THE 


TRENGTH OF STEEL 


PLUS THE RUST 


ROTECTION OF ZINC 


Time Proves galvanized sheets stay 
stronger longer. So for long-time, low- 
cost service, choose galvanized roof- 
ing and siding—strong ... fire-and- 
storm-proof...economical ...‘‘Sealed 
in Zinc’’ against rust! 


HEAVIER COATINGS = LONGER LIFE 


“Seal of Quality” galvanized 
sheets corry an extra heovy 
zinc cooting...2 oz. per 
sq. ft. Losts a lifetime. No 
rusting. No upkeep expense. 
The Super Sheet for Super 


ervice 


MAIL TODAY! MAIL TODAY! 

American Zinc Institute Dept. 2617 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me Manuals Checked below, without 
cost or obligation. 

o Re pair Manual on Galvanized Roofing and 

iding 

© Facts about Galvanized Sheets 

(J Use of Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 

etal Surfaces 


Town State 
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WASHINGTON, 


WICKARD SAYS, “THERE ARE DIFFICULTIES”—REA Administrator 
Claude Wickard frankly admits there are “many difficulties” in getting 
the rural telephone expansion program under way, but the first few loans 
now have been made. 

Of approximately 400 loan applications now pending, 
only a few will be acted upon soon. It is doubtful that 
REA can use up its present loan authority of $25 million 
before start of the next fiscal year on July 1. 

After that, Wickard thinks, action will be faster. The 
REA is asking for an additional] $50 million for the next 
fiscal year. 

Part of the delay to date is due to REA’s requirement 
that borrowers put up from 10 to 50 percent of the 
amount needed, in the form of existing facilities, member- 
ship fees, stock, or other assets. 

Individuals and partnerships have filed the largest number of applica- 
tions. Others are from corporations, mutuals, and cooperatives. Few, 
if any, applications are expected from REA electric co-ops. 

Wickard has discouraged dual operation by a single co-op of electric 
and telephone systems. 


Claude Wickard 


WATCH SENATOR McMAHON ON “H” BOMB—For a guide line to 
high-level thinking on the hydrogen bomb, and chances for atomic peace 
in our time, watch Senator Brien McMahon of Connecticut. 

Public reaction to the bold statements of the articulate 46-year-old 
senator is being carefully watched by administration insiders. If McMa- 
hon’s words strike fire at the grass roots, Truman may follow the young 
lawmaker’s lead in working out a strategy aimed at ending the cold war. 

There is feeling here that the president has been too secretive, if not 
reluctant, in framing a new approach to facts of life that have been 
altered by Russian knowledge of atomic energy. 

McMahon, a Democrat himself, and head of the joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy, is in a key position to feel out public senti- 
ment for foreign policy strategists in the administration. 

The senator has been pushng for (1) agreement of the Atlantic Pact 
nations of Western Europe and this hemisphere on a unified approach to 
Russia, and (2) discussion at a meeting in Moscow itself by the United 
Nations General Assembly of a “concrete peace program.” 

“If the Soviet rulers permit a real town meeting of the world in their 
Moscow citadel,” McMahon says, “then we may truly hope for fruitful 
talks.” 

There is an “imperious timetable,” he declares, that is forcing action 
“before the store of horror weapons reaches critical mass, and chain- 
reacts into a global tragedy.” 

The McMahon program is being interpreted, in Washington, as one 
that might receive strong administration backing if supported by the 
public. Big stumbling block to its success would (Continued on page 28) 
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Lhe best Motor Oil your money can buy 


BEST performan 
4 BEST protection a 


Best for 
your truck 


N EXCLUSIVE new scientific formula makes Custom-Made 

Havoline Motor Oil even better than its famous prede- 
cessor, better than any premium oil you can buy. This great 
new motor oil passes all requirements for heavy-duty motor 
oils, including the stringent engine tests as established by 


Why It Will Pay to Change 
to Custom-Made Havoline 


1. Custom-Made Havoline not only 
gives even better lubrication protec- 
tion, but it actually cleans dirty 
engines—and keeps them clean. 


- 2. Custom-Made Havoline fights rust 
e and sludge formation and reduces 
corrosive wear due to low tempera- 
ture operation. 


3. Custom-Made Havoline stands up 
at higher temperatures, flows freely 
in cold weather. 


IT PAYS TO 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanra 1, Ga 


FARM WITH 


Boston 17 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


and automobile. 


Here Are the Results of 
This New Oil Action 


1. You get easier starting, smoother 
performance, more power, more gas- 
miles, better lubrication protection, 
longer engine life and lower upkeep 
costs. 

2. In an old engine Custom-Made 
Havoline’s superlative cleaning 
action removes sludge, dirt and other 
causes of wear. 

3. In a new engine Custom-Made 
Havoline will give added protection 
during the vital break-in period and 
preserve the “new motor” per- 
formance longer. 


Buffalo 4, N. Y.; Butte, Mont 


government and industry. 
Tested and proved in millions of miles of driving in all 
48 states, Havoline is custom-made for your tractor, truck 


A money saver for old engines, a must for new ones, 
Custom-Made Havoline is now available from your local 
Texaco Man. For good pocketbook reasons order some 
Custom-Made Havoline today! 


Chicago 4, IIL; Dallas 2, Tex 
Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McC 


Why We Say New Havoline 
Is Custom-Made 


Actually, new Havoline is custom-made 
to give best protection and best per- 
formance in cars, trucks, and tractors. 
This has been proved in the labora- 
tories and in millions of miles of driv- 
ing in all 48 states. 

Make no mistake, you can’t get the 
performance of Custom-Made Havoline 
in any other motor oil. So order some 


THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1 


Oil Company Limited. 
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LET THESE PRACTICAL BOOKS HELP 
YOU GET TOP RETURNS FROM 


YOUR FARM 


PRINCIPLES OF 


FIELD CROP 
PRODUCTION 


by J. H. Martin 
& W. H. Leonard 


1176 fact-packed pages on the planting, 
cultivation, and marketing of all crops 
in all parts of the United States, includ- 
ing valuable information on industrial 
crops such as pyrethrum, hops, caster- 
beans, etc. All the latest information on 
breeding, hybrids, tillage practices, rota- 
tion and fertilizers, crop p 
methods, control of weeds, pests and dis- 
eases; reference data on seeding rates, 
plant composition, seed-treacment chem- 
icals; enlightening information on crop 
economics for various parts of the coun- 
try. There is ‘“‘no chaff, n0 kapok’’ in 
this book says Extension Service Review. 
All the information is practical and val- 
uable. $6.00 


MODERN 
BREEDS OF 
LIVESTOCK 


by Hilton M. Briggs 


This encyclopedia of information about 
purebred livestock is an up-to-date, im- 
partial guide to the farmer seeking to 
increase the productivity of his livestock 
as well as to the purebred breeder. Com- 
plete data are given on 16 breeds of milk 
and beef cattle, 11 breeds of hogs, 17 of 
sheep, angora and milk goats, 14 breeds 
of horses, breeds of ponies, and the 
American Jack. Breed standards, the orig- 
in and history of each breed, blood lines, 
tables of champions, Register of Merit 
testing, production records, information 
on established herds and breed association 
offices and all other information that 
could be of value is included. $5.50. 


ELEMENTS OF 


DAIRYING 


by T. M. Olson 


This new, expanded edition of a book 
originally hailed by Hoard’s Dairyman 
as “‘a dictionary of the industry’’ and 
recommended by Pure Milk as ‘‘an ex- 
cellent handbook for all dairymen’’ has 
been brought completely up-to-date. It 
includes the latest information on market- 
ing, dairy housing and equipment, the 
manufacture of butter, ice cream, pow- 
dered milk, etc., as well as on the devel- 
opment and i e of profitabl 
dairy herds. $5.50 


PRODUCTION 
& WELFARE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


by Theodore W. Schultz 


One of the country’s most respected farm 
economists analyzes the objectives, admin- 
istration, and effects of the farm pro- 
grams of the past 30 years, pointing out 
shortcomings and suggesting solutions to 
some of the basic farm economic prob- 
lems. Here is a most clarifying discussion 
of such topics as farm policy objectives, 
farm tenancy reform, spot and future 
prices as production guides, the Brannan 
approach to farm prices, concealed dump- 
ing and lessons on trade from wartime 
experiences, $3.50 


NOTE: 


The new, completely revised 4th 
edition of ECKLES' DAIRY CAT- 
TLE AND MILK PRODUCTION— 
@ standard work used for more 
than 30 years by students and 
dairymen throughout the world— 
will be published this June. Do 
not fail to see this ''must’’ book. 


EXAMINE THEM FREE 


PS ERR EE EERE EY 


Use this coupon to 
get copies on ten 
days approval. See 
for yourself bow 
outstanding these 
books are both for 
text use and for 
profitable guidance 
in everyday farm- 
ing. 


Livestock 
Production & 
Welfare of 


Agriculture 
Dairy Cattle & 


(© Modern Breeds of 


Elements of 
Dairying. R/E 


Milk Production 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


(—- Prin. of Field Crop Please send me the books checked. I will 
Production 


either remit in full or return the books 


in 10 days.* 
Signed . 
Address 


*A teacher's discount is allowed. Please 


give educational institution. 
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Coming Events 


March 23-25—Oregon State FFA Con- 
vention, LaGrande. 

March 30, 31, April 1—Idaho State FFA 
Convention, Boise. 

March 31-April 1—-Utah State FFA Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City. 

April 3-7—Iowa Annual Extension Con- 
ference, Ames, Iowa. 

April 5-7—Northwest Junior Livestock 

| Show, Auburn, Wash. 

April 5-7—Nevada State FFA Conven- 
tion, Overton. 

April 6-8—Indiana State FFA Conven- 
tion, Lafayette. 

April 7-8—Wyoming State FFA Conven- 
tion, Casper. 

April 11-14—North Atlantic Regional 


| Conference for Supervisors & Teacher 


Trainers in Agricultural Education, Bar- 


| bizon Plaza Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


April 13-15—Nebraska State FFA Con- 


| vention, Lincoln. 


April 17-21—Southern Regional Confer- 
ence for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers 


| in Agricultural Education, Robert Richter 
| Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


April 24-25—South Dakota State FFA 
Convention, Brookings. 

April 29-May 6—National Home Demon- 
stration Week. 

May 1-3—Wisconsin State FFA Conven- 
tion, Green Lake. 

May 1-5—Pacific Regional Conference 
for Supervisors and Teacher Trainers in 
Agricultural Education, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 


| tel, Denver, Colo. 


May 7-9—Minnesota State FFA Conven- 


| tion, St. Paul. 


May 14—National 4-H Club Sunday. 

June 5-7—Colorado State FFA Conven- 
tion, Estes Park. 

June 6-8—Kentucky State FFA Conven- 


| tion, Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


June 7-9—Pennsylvania State FFA Con- 
| vention, State College. 
June 8-10—Alabama State FFA Conven- 
| tion, Auburn. 
June 11-17—Texas Annual Extension 
| Conference, College Station, Tex. 
June 13-15—Illinois State FFA Conven- 
tion, Urbana, III. 
June 14-21—National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C. 
June 15-17—Annual Conference, Georgia 
Vocational Association, Municipal Audi- 
| torium, Macon, Ga. 
June 19-21—Annual Meeting, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Statler 
| Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
| June 19-21—Maine State FFA Conven- 
tion, Orono. 
June 19-22—Virginia State FFA Con- 
vention, Blacksburg. 
July 5-8—Annual Vo-Ag Teacher Con 
ference, State FFA Camp, Covington, Ga. 
July 19-21—Texas State FFA Conven- 
tion, San Antonio. 
July 21-25—West Virginia State FFA 
Convention, Jackson’s Mill. 
| July 25-27—Maryland State FFA Con- 
vention, College Park. 
July 28-29—National Duroc Congress, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
July 31-Aug. 4—Georgia State FFA 
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Convention, State FFA Camp, Covington. | 


August 16-18—Arizona State FFA Con- 
vention, Prescott. 

August 23-25—Vermont State FFA Con- 
vention, Burlington. 


September 6-9—Annual meeting of | 


American Assoc. of Agricultural College 
Editors, Presbyterian Mo-Ranch Assembly, 
Hunt, Tex. 

September 25-29—Fourth Annual State 
Dairy Show, Jamestown, N. Dak. 

September 30-October 7-—National Dairy 
Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 3-5—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Dairy Cattle & Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Waterloo, Ia. 

October 9-12—National FFA Conven- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 11-14—National FFA Judging 
Contests in Poultry, Livestock & Meats, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

October 14-21—American Royal Live- 
stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

October 30-November 4—Annual Cali- 
fornia Extension Conference, Asilomar, 
Calif. 

November 4-12——National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week. 

November 26-30—National] 4-H Club 
Congress, Chicago, III. 

November 27-29--National County 
Agent Convention, Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 


Good Start 


Thank you very much for sending me the 
Better Farming Methods magazine for the 
past months. It has been the greatest help 
to me in securing and locating valuable in- 
formation. I have just started a new voca- 
tional agriculture department in a little town 
called Nevis, located in the resort country 
of northern Minnesota. —C. Perry Schenk, 
vo-ag instructor, Nevis, Minn. 


* 
Let’s Consider North Carolina 


In your March, 1950, issue under “News 
From the Field,” I note an item on “N. J. 
Sets Tree Planting Record.” This may be a 
record for New Jersey, but not when you 
consider North Carolina. You note that last 
year 34,845 trees were set out by boys and 
girls in 10 New Jersey counties. 

During the same period the boys and 
girls in 10 counties in western North Caro- 


lina set out 153,000 tree seedlings (White | 


Pine, Shortleaf Pine and Tulip Poplar). 
These 162 boys and girls setting out 153,000 
seedlings only represent the plantings in 
just one of the six extension districts in 
North Carolina. In fact, just one county, 


Haywood, had 105 4-H clubbers planting | 


81,500 trees. This year’s applications for tree 
seedlings will by far exceed last year’s 4-H 
plantings, and they are still coming in— 
John E. Ford, forestry extension specialist, 
Asheville, N. C. 


News Notes 


FROM LARRO RESEARCH FARM 


BROILERS VARY GREATLY 
IN ABILITY TO GROW 


Larro research digs deeper than feeds to find ways for poultrymen and live- 


stock raisers to make more money. 


These photographs show the progress being made by breeders to develop 
broiler breeds and strains. Both birds were quick-frozen, then sawed cross- 
wise to show the difference in the thickness of the breast meat. Both were 
popular breeds of broilers. Both were the same age and carried about the 
same proportion of meat to total weight. Both were raised on the standard 


Larro Broiler Feed plan. 


But from the standpoint of the com- 
mercial broiler producer, there are 
important differences. Broilers from 
the group represented by the bird 
on the right required an average of 
3.02 lbs. of feed per pound of gain 
and the males averaged 4.9 lbs. live 
weight at 12 weeks of age. 'The hen 
represented by the bird on the left 
consumed 3.28 Ibs. of feed per pound 
of gain and the males averaged only 
3.57 lbs. of live weight at 12 weeks. 
The lot represented by the bird on 
the right had better feathering and 
pigmentation. 


By and large, most of the better 
broiler chicks today are fast grow- 
ing, feather rapidly, are blockier, 
and carry a thicker layer of flesh 
than broiler chicks of a few years 
ago. Yet there is a big difference be- 
tween the performance of birds of 
different breeds. Coramercial broiler 
men who recognize this fact wil! 
most certainly make a greater profit 
over feed cost than those who are 
satisfied to start chicks that do not 
have the inheritance to develop into 
top quality broilers. 


General Mills 


Larro Feeds 
Farm-tested™ 


Address Dept. D-70, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1.2540 
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DeKalb Sponsors Insert 


The DeKalb Agricultural Associa- 
tion, Inc., is sponsoring the four- 
page educational insert, “How to 
Grow Bigger Corn Yields,” that 
starts on page 33 of this issue. This 
is the second commercial company 
to sponsor an insert. The first two 
inserts published in Better Farm- 
ing Methods were sponsored by the 
J. I. Case Co. 

The corn unit has been especially 
prepared to assist agricultural lead- 
ers in presenting corn information 
to vo-ag classes, veteran classes, 
adult farm groups and 4-H clubs. 
The DeKalb Agricultural Associa- 
tion has additional teaching aids in- 
cluding booklets, charts, movies and 
slidefilms which can be used to sup- 
plement the insert. A list of these 
materials can be found on the last 
page of the insert. 

Additional copies of the “How to 
Grow Bigger Corn Yields” educa- 
tional insert can be secured by writ- 
ing to the Educational Division, 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., Inc., 
DeKalb, Ill. 

A second DeKalb insert on hybrid 
chickens will appear in the Septem- 
ber, 1950, Better Farming Methods. 

Many of you have already had an 
opportunity to use the movies and 
booklets prepared by the DeKalb 
Agricultural Association. You know 
that they have been well adapted 
for use by vo-ag teachers and coun- 
ty agents. I suppose there is a rea- 
son why DeKalb uses an objective 
approach in its educational mate- 
rials. 

Tom Roberts, general manager, 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., is a 
former farm adviser, DeKalb coun- 
ty, Illinois. It has been largely 
through his vision and good judg- 
ment that the DeKalb Agricultural 
Association has developed into the 
great organization that it is today. 

William C. Eckhardt, DeKalb 
county’s first farm adviser, played 


By MILTON R. DUNK, Editor 


an important part in organizing the 
DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n. in 1917. 
The chief purpose of the organiza- 
tion was to supply farmers in the 
county with good seed. It was Eck- 
hardt who persuaded Charlie Gunn 
to take over the improvement of 
field seeds of the newly organized 
association. But it was Tom Rob- 
erts who, a few years later, saw the 
real value in hybrid corn. 

Richard Crabb in his book, “The 
Hybrid-Corn Makers,” states, 
“Gunn’s research and Roberts’ ca- 
pacity to make this research avail- 
able in the form of hybrid seed, to 
a maximum number of farmers in 
an unbelievably short time, have 
made the name DeKalb among the 
greatest to be associated with hy- 
brid corn.” 


Half-Million Booklets 


The BFM Service Department 
worked overtime during 1949 to 
handle requests for 508,826 booklets. 
This is a record volume of booklet 
requests. 

New booklets are added every 
month to our “Helpful Booklets De- 
partment.” Make as much use of 
this section as possible. It is sug- 
gested that you do not order more 
copies of any one booklet than you 
can adequately use. 


Welcome California ... 


California has never participated 
in any of the national 4-H contests. 
Farm advisers from the Golden state 
have never joined the National As- 
sociation of County Agricultural 
Agents. 

When J. Earl Coke was appoint- 
ed extension director, everyone 
thought things would change. Asa 
matter of fact, they are changing. 
For the first time, California is tak- 
ing part in the 1950 national 4-H 
tractor maintenance project and 
plans to have the state winner at the 
1950 Club Congress. 
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Like a thief in the night 


has robbed our soils of Vital Trace Minerals 


YET, Livestock need them for Health ard Thrift. 


Slowly, but nevertheless surely, wind, sheet, and gully 
erosion has — our farm land. In the process we have 
lost much of the essential iron, copper, cobalt, manga- 
nese, and iodine. As a result, our crops are deficient — 
our livestock aren’t getting the trace minerals they need 
for healthy, profitable gains. Even in the better sections 
of the country, few animals get enough. 

The end result is: most livestock are not as thrifty as 
they might be. They cannot make the best use of the feed 
you give them. Their young lack the vigor that Nature 
intended. And you are not making the money or getting 
the profits that you should. 


There are fewer losses of suck- , AS 
ling pigs. Growing pigs make *'\« 77" 


7 


~ HOGS FARROW BIGGER LITTERS. 
\, 


better gains, \ 
STEERS MAKE FASTER GAINS. They 
make better use of their feed. v3 


Gains are more economical. = 


The easy, simple a, to feed these trace minerals is in 
Morton’s Free Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. It costs so 


little more per animal per year that you can’t afford to 
take a chance, It’s like a low cost insurance policy cover- 
ing all your livestock, So feed Morton's Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt Free Choice. Keep it before all your livestock 
all the time. 


Make This Simple Test 


Next to the regular supply of sale in your barnyard or 
feed lot, put another box containing Morton's Trace 
Mineralized Salt. Let your animals themselves decice 
You'll be surprised how they go for the trace mineral- 
ized salt, showing you that they need the iron, copper, 
cobalt, manganese, and iodine it contains, 


DAIRY COWS GIVE MORE MILK. 
They're easier and more certain to 
breed. They have stronger calves. 


SHEEP GIVE MORE WOOL. Their 
fleece is heavier, more profitable. 
Ewes have less difficulty lambing. 


Send for Free Booklet and Folders 4 


Get all the facts on 
feeding Trace Mineral- 
ized Salt. Write for 
booklet on feeding salt 
and important new fold- 
ers on trace minerals. 
Mailed FREE. Morton 
Salt Company, P. O. 


Box 781, Chicago 90, 
Illinois. 


MORTON'S 


Face Choice 
TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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ixa Builds for Vo-Ag 


y KENNETH L. RUSSELL 


gricultural Education Department 
niversity of Missouri 


“ADHERE to the state building plan 
as closely as possible,” said Lester 
ornton, vo-ag instructor, Nixa, Mo. “I 
ould place the windows nearer the 
rner of the office and low enough that 
e instructor can view the activities in 
e shop while assisting other students or 
rmers with their problems at his desk. 


Other than this, I would build another 
unit just like the one we recently com- 
pleted, if I had the job to do all over 
again.” 

This new building is certainly all that 
Thornton claims. Attractive in appear- 
ance, conveniently arranged and excel- 
lently constructed, the people of Nixa 
can be proud of their new department 
of vocational agriculture. This small 


farming community in southwest Mis-. 


souri is experiencing the advantages of 
vocational agriculture for the first time. 


Pian No. 2 of the vocational agriculture fioor plan, developed by the Missouri State De- 
rtment of Education, Agricultural Education Department and Agricultural Engi- 


ring Department, University of Missouri. 


The vo-ag building at Nixa, Mo., which has 
a combination classroom and farm shop unit. 


When the Nixa board of education and 
Superintendent N. Earl Walker were 
given the green light on a new depart- 
ment, they went “all out” for the best in 
facilities for their farm youth. The newly- 
issued Missouri building plans were fol- 
lowed almost exactly, except for the re- 
versal of the “L,” because of the location 
of the building site. The Nixa facilities 
are the first in Missouri to be completed 
using the new state plans. 

The 40’ by 66’ shop area is without in- 
terior support, thus providing ample 
working space for practically any type of 
machinery repair and small building con- 
struction. Celotex ceiling makes the shop 
easy to heat and comfortable for winter 
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work. Gas space heaters provide heat for 
the entire building. Work benches are 
built-in along the wall, leaving the floor 
area completely free for construction and 
repair jobs. 

The work benches and tool cabinets 
were included in the general contract of 
the building, thus relieving the instruc- 
tor of this tedious responsibility so often 
connected with the opening of a new de- 
partment. The 2 x 8 nearest the wall in 
the work bench top extends the full 
length of the shop, thus adding strength 
to the benches. This is considered an 
improvement over the suggestion in the 
state plan. 


Instructor Has Office 


The office occupies one corner of the 
shop and opens into the classroom. 
Thornton did not indicate why the win- 
dows were not placed near the corner, as 
suggested in the state plans. His 9’ by 11’ 
office he considers entirely ample for his 
needs. 

The reversal of the position of the 24’ 
by 32’ classroom made it necessary to 
change the position of the chalk board, 
thus placing it under the breeze windows. 
Thornton indicated that the breeze win- 
dows above the chalk board do not bother 
the students and that he would include 
them again if constructing a new build- 
ing. In the plans, as originally drawn, this 
problem does not arise. Others, however, 
have questioned the advisability of in- 
cluding these windows when the “L” is 
reversed. 

Semi-direct light fixtures add greatly 
to the appearance and to the study con- 
ditions on dark days. Black-out shades 
are being installed for the purpose of 
darkening the room for the use of visual 
aids. 

All cabinets, book cases, shelves and 
tables were included in the original con- 
tract price of $15,767.97. Unfortunately, 
plans for a magazine rack were not in- 
cluded in the specifications, but space is 

(Continued on page 23) 


The 40° x 60° shop, designed for maximum use of floor space and construction, repair and 
maintenance of large farm machines and equipment. Workbenches are fastened to the wall. 


The doors left to right open on the toilet, storeroom and classroom respectively. The 9 x 11’ 
office takes up one corner of the stop, the entrance being from the classroom. 


The north end of the classroom has built-in sink, storage space, Classroom of the Nixa, Missouri, vo-ag building. The instructor's 
book shelves and notebook cabinets. The closed door opens to the 9 x 9 office is located just off the classroom, and opens into the 
8’ x 8 storage room for classroom supplies and equipment. shop. The classroom is 24’ x 33’ in size. 
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Contributions to the Future Farmers of America Foundation, Inc., 
have increased about 67 percent. At the same time, the number of 
organizational and commercial donors has increased from 17 to 68. 


1952 1953 1954 


Soil and water management is expected to become one of the Founda- 
tion’s most popular awards if vo-ag instructors continue to emphasize 
this important part of the farming program. 


Jpportunities for Every FA Chapter in... 


950 Foundation Awards 


y JOHN FARRAR 


“WHAT DOES the Future Farmers 
of America Foundation offer for the 
ys in my chapter?” is a question often 
asked by vocational agriculture instruc- 


rs. 

This article is offered to give a quick 
mmary of those opportunities. Further 
tails can be found in the printed foun- 
tion program for 1950 which is now 
ing mailed to all teachers. 

For the first time since the FFA Foun- 
dation was organized in 1944, awards will 
be available this year to reach deserving 
FFA members in every local chapter. 
State and national awards remain sub- 
stantially the same as last year, with the 
exception that a new award has been 
added for chapter participation in farm 
safety. 

Attractive medals are available for the 
first tirne this year for local chapter win- 
ners in the various award programs 
sponsored by the foundation. The 
medals will be sent by the foundation to 
state FFA advisers for distribution to 
local chapter advisers who request them. 
They will be ideal for presentation to 
outstanding boys at local chapter ban- 
quets or commencement programs. In 
many cases, it is believed, local sponsors 
may be found who will add cash awards 
to be given in conjunction with the 
medals. 

AMERICAN FARMERS—The foun- 
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dation will award $25 to each successful 
American Farmer degree candidate. 
From this group is selected the Star 
Farmer of America, to receive $1,000, 
and three Regional Star Farmers to re- 
ceive $500 each. (The Board of Trus- 
tees has indicated strong desire to in- 
crease the amount awarded individual 
American Farmers as soon as funds are 
available.) 

STAR STATE FARMERS—$100 is 
awarded by the foundation to each Star 
State Farmer. Many state associations 
have used state initiated project or other 
funds to provide District Star Farmer 
awards. 

STAR FARMER OF THE CHAPTER 
—Winner to be selected by the local 
chapter. Award is a medal. 

FARM MECHANICS—Medal for local 
chapter award; $100 for state, $250 for 
national, and $200 for each of three re- 
gional winners. 

FARM ELECTRIFICATION — Medal 
for local chapter award; $100 for state, 
$250 for national, and $200 each for three 
regional winners. 

DAIRY FARMING—Medal for local 
chapter award; $100 for state, $250 for 
national, and $200 for each of three re- 
gional winners. 

SOIL AND WATER MANAGEMENT 
—Medal for local chapter award; $100 for 
state, $250 for national, and $200 each for 
three regional winners. 

FARM SAFETY—Medal for individual 
award to boy with best farm safety rec- 
ord in each chapter. $100 for state, $250 
for national and $200 each for three re- 


gional winners. State, regional and na- 
tional awards are made to the chapter, 
for Farm Safety accomplishment by the 
entire local chapter. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Medal for local 
chapter award and $100 for state award 
(some state associations offer additional 
public speaking awards from other 
sources). State winners compete to 
represent their region in the national 
contest which is held at the national FFA 
convention. Five national awards, $150, 
$175, $200, $225 and $250 are made at the 
convention. 

(Travel funds—In each of the six 
above awards, Farm Mechanics, Farm 
Electrification, Dairy Farming, Soil and 
Water Management, Farm Safety and 
Public Speaking, a travel fund of $250 
is provided to help pay expenses of re- 
gional winners to the national FFA con- 
vention. The $250 is apportioned in ratio 
to the distance traveled.) 

JUDGING CONTESTS—$10,000 was 
budgeted by the foundation for awards 
in connection with the National Judging 
Contests in Dairy Cattle, Dairy Products, 
Poultry, Livestock and Meats. Of that 
sum, $2,000 is to provide plaques for 
Gold, Silver and Bronze Emblem teams 
and individuals, and certificates for 
honorable mention and participation 
teams and individuals. 

The remaining $8,000 is to be awarded 
state teams to help pay their expenses 
to the contest. A zone system of alloca- 
tion will be used so that teams traveling 
the longer distances will receive the 

(Continued on page 42) 
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New York Boston Philedelphic Washi 


Better farming is your business—and ours, 
too! One way to achieve better farming is 
through the proper use of agricultural 
chemicals. 


At Dow, a large technical staff is engaged 
not only in developing new agricultural 
chemicals, but in thorough testing of every 
product before it is offered to the farmer. 
And beyond the testing in Dow laboratories 
is actual testing in the field—on Dow 
experimental farms and in cooperation 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
a! * Atlanta + Cleveland + Detroit + Chicago 
St. Lovis * Houston + San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


ESERVATIVE 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


with private growers and state and local 
agricultural authorities. 


All this added together is assurance of 
product quality—of correct recommenda- 
tions for use—of better farming. Dow is 
anxious to work with you in teaching better 
use of agricultural chemicals. Our large 
technical and sales staffs are available to 
help you. Our business is your business— 
better farming. 
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County 4-H Club Agents Average Annual Salaries—Oct. 1, 1949 \) \ | ‘ t ‘e ¥ 
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State 
Colorado New Hampshire 
Connecticut New Jersey 
Delaware New York 
Idaho Ohio 
Illinois Oregon 


Data on extension workers’ salaries 


Maine West Virginia was secured from the USDA Exten- 
Massachusetts 2 Wisconsin sion Service. Facts and figures for 
Michigan 4 Z vocational agriculture were secured 
Minnesota United States from state supervisors of vocational 
agriculture. 


County Agents’ Average Annual Salaries—Oct. 1, 1949 


Assistant Negr j 
State County Agents County Agents County Agents @ ONE OF the things closest bs the 
“High Lew Av. High Low Av. High Low Av. st of an agi icultural leader is the 
Alabama $5520 $4380 $4898 $4500 $2880 $3624 $2820 $2640 $2704 In order to get a better idea of the 


Ea 3850 4637 3400 3618 
Arkansas ........... 3400 4195 2800 3003 2900 2600 2665 | S#ary structure of county agents, county 
California 7200 5700 6530 3900 4995 
Colauie ..__. 4146 3200 3275 accompanying tables are provided to 
Cabinet ‘ 5115 3240 3360 give you a detailed report state by state. 
hie... 4600 3100 3550 Let’s look at the vo-ag side of the pic- 
Wiiskte 4356 2600 3515 ture first. According to the recent Better 
Georgia LF 3508 2580 2950 Farming Methods survey, the average 
Zz 4120 3200 vo-ag teacher’s salary in the United 
Ilinois 5308 3505 States for 1949-1950 is $3697. The aver- 
Indiana 4684 ‘ 3455 age vo-ag teacher is receiving $127 more 
lowe 5. 4573 3541 this year than the average salary of 
; ‘ 4358 3720 that he — — 1948-1949. 
; ‘ verage vo-ag salaries this year vary 
oo from $2875 in Mississippi to $4300 in the 


3785 3148 state of Washington. 


Maryland 5096 : 3215 3100 
Massachusetts _.... f 5612 - : 3538 Top Vo-Ag Salary $7100 


Michigan ............ 4708 3800 The high salary reported in the survey 
Minnesota ........... 4668 3757 is $7100. The lowest high salary is $3660. 
Mississippi ............ 5 4298 3349 Extremes in low salaries vary from $1620 
ees sans, 3841 3220 to $3800. We made the observation a 
Montana ................ 4255 3950 year ago as a result of our survey that 
Nebraska - 4087 3046 the lowest salaries in some states are 
Nevada 4387 3510 higher than the top pay in other states. 
New Hampshire .... 4170 3400 This same thing is true this year. 
New Jersey ............ 6380 4097 Before you jump at any conclusions in 
New Mexico .......... 4411 3453 regard to vo-ag salaries, I think that a 
4653 3480 word of explanation is in order. Four 
North Carolina 5087 3759 states, Connecticut, Michigan, Minnesota, 
North Dakota ........ 4271 3651 and Oklahoma, did not return a survey 
a 4631 3487 blank. Some of the information provided 
Oklahoma Pe 4195 ; 3274 is based on estimates, and others on a 
Oregon . 4945 4164 limited number of salaries reported at 
Pennsylvania : 5075 3548 state offices at the time the survey was 
Rhode Island ..... 4460 made. Then, too, it is difficult to deter- 
South Carolina .... 20 4173 : 3320 2520 mine whether or not mileage is paid in 
South Dakota . 4039 3483 addition to the base salary. 
Tennessee 4041 $271 2500 
2427 DeAlton Offers Word of Caution 
Vermont $ 3614 Ernest L. DeAlton, state supervisor, 
Virginia h 4386 2652 3032 2652 agricultural education, North Dakota, 
Washington .... 4627 : 3899 voiced this word of caution when send- 
West Virginia . 4020 2950 3000 ing in the survey blank for his state. “In 
Wisconsin 4398 , 3470 North Dakota, travel is paid on a mileage 
Wyoming . . 4306 3387 basis, in addition to salary. We believe 
, nena 5500 it is difficult to compare salaries of voca- 
4578 8786 tional agriculture instructors because of 
Puerto Rico 2596 the many factors that must be considered 
United States $4500 $6600 $2400 $3492 $4320 $1800 $2905 and which vary considerably. Among 
these are experience and training, teach- 
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ing loads, living costs in different com- 
munities, scope of program, quality of 
instruction given, salaries paid other staff 
members in the school system, salaries 
paid by other agencies employing men 
with similar training and experience, 
and funds available. I hope that you 
will take these factors into consideration 
in preparing your feature story. 
“Generally speaking, we would like to 
see a greater spread in salaries paid 
good experienced teachers and new men 
going out to their first jobs. A compari- 
son of salaries paid instructors, without 
considering the factors mentioned here, 
could easily be misunderstood by some 
readers, and be harmful to the program.” 


Don’t Write Oregon and Washington 


Ralph L. Morgan, state supervisor, 
agricultural education, Oregon, states, 
“Last year’s article flooded us with ap- 
plications from practically every state in 
the union. We now have an over-supply 
of vocational agriculture teachers, and 
do not welcome the additional applica- 
tions because of office help.” When I saw 
Morgan in Washington, D. C., in Janu- 
ary, he re-emphasized this point, as well 
as did Bert L. Brown, state supervisor, 
agricultural education, Washington. 

Here are other comments of interest. 
Alabama provides $240 per year travel, 
at the rate of six cents per mile. Colorado 
states that salaries rated as high, low, 
and average do not include salaries of 
part-time and evening classes. Delaware 
has a new state salary schedule, plus 
travel, and starts at $2880, plus travel 
and goes up to $5250 in 10 years. After 
that, up to 16 years, $150 per year in- 
crease, plus travel. 

Nevada has a mileage rate of 744 cents 
per mile. New Mexico recommends that 
beginning teachers with no experience 
receive $3440. 


Number of Vo-Ags Increase 


Since not all survey blanks were re- 
turned, it is difficult to give you the total 
number of vo-ag teachers in the United 
States. It can be said, however, that in 
practically every state there has been 
an increase in the number of vo-ag 
teachers. The top three states having the 
most vo-ag teachers are Texas, 906: 
North Carolina, 527; and Illinois, 480. 

There is an appreciable increase in the 
number of veteran on-the-farm train- 
ing instructors over 1948-1949 


Plenty of Teachers Available 


It is anticipated in many states that 
there will be a surplus of qualified men 


Annual SALARY? 


next summer. Many vo-ag supervisors 
report that they have all the vo-ag 
teachers they need. 


Extension Salaries Increase 


Average general salaries for extension 
workers as of October 1, 1949, according 
to the USDA extension service, are: 
county agents, $4500; assistant county 
agents, $3492; negro county agents, 
$2905; and county 4-H club agents, 
$3386. By way of comparison, average 
salaries on September 1, 1948, were: 
county agents, $4175; assistant county 
agents, $3318; Negro county agents, 
$2709; and county 4-H club agents, 
$3298. 

The average-salaried county agent 
makes $803 more than the average- 
salaried vo-ag teacher. 

The top county agent salary reported 


By MILTON R. BUNK 


was $8900 and the lowest, $2280. Other 
extension salary figures can be observed 
from the table. 

As of December 1, 1949, the USDA 
extension service reports the following 
number of extension workers: county 
agents, 3001; assistant county agents, 
1791; Negro county agents, 369; county 
4-H club agents, 547; assistant county 
4-H club agents, 96; Negro county 4-H 
club agents, 5; and extension specialists, 
2001. 


Compare 1948 Figure 


Figures for December 31, 1948, indi- 
cate 2986 county agents, 1543 assistant 
county agents, 356 Negro county agents, 
466 county 4-H club agents, 97 assistant 
county 4-H club agents, 6 Negro county 
4-H club agents, and 1933 extension 
specialists. 


Data on Vo-Ag Teacher Salaries 


State 


1948-49 1948-49 1948-49 1949-50 1949-50 1949-50 
High Low Av. High Low Av. 

Alabama ....... $3660 $2820 $3100 $3660 $2820 $3100 
Arizona ........ 4982 3132 3960 5547 3500 4211 
Arkansas _.......... 4000 1920 3187 4000 2100 3273 
California ...... 7100 3400 4000 7100 3500 4200 
Colorado ....... 4065 2750 3183 4065 2750 8364 
Delaware ................ 4500 2400 8700 5250 2880 4050 
Florida .......... 4800 2400 3400 4800 2400 8400 
Georgia ........ 8501 2737 3000 4500 2905 8153 
SNe 4020 2960 3490 4100 8035 8567 
[llinois ... 5600 2740 3804 5775 2700 8826 
Indiana ............ 5100 3100 3959 5512 3200 4100 
| een 4875 3050 3994 5000 3100 4086 
4104 3025 3660 4800 $200 $811 
Kentucky .. 4464 2580 3216 4200 2700 8300 
Louisiana .... 4800 3200 4000 4800 8200 4000 
Seer 4200 2600 8288 4325 2800 8382 
Maryland ........ 4800 2640 —_—— 4800 2640 8450 
Massachusetts 5064 2500 3447 5365 2650 8850 
Mississippi - 4080 1620 2822 4080 1620 2875 
Missouri ... 4200 3000 3500 4500 3000 3600 
Montana 4575 2800 3800 4800 3500 3900 
Nebraska .... 4175 3100 8670 4375 3100 8849 
Nevada ............ 4580 3400 3800 4700 3000 3900 
New Hampshire 4150 2700 3371 4300 2900 3521 
New Jersey ..... 4700 2600 3605 4900 2760 3776 
New Mexico 5390 8440 3803 5495 3440 39438 
New York ....... 4800 2400 3500 4800 2400 3600 
North Carolina 4320 2280 3480 4320 2280 3480 
North Dakota 4800 3600 3904 5000 8800 4111 
4700 2700 3358 4700 2832 3465 
Oregon ......... 5100 3400 4225 5400 3650 4254 
Pennsylvania 4400 2400 3400 5500 2700 8600 
Rhode Island 4500 3200 3840 4500 8200 3840 
South Carolina 4550 2850 3406 4550 2850 3406 
South Dakota 4200 3240 3809 4200 3450 3946 
Tennessee 4072 1997 3150 4585 2007 3607 
4840 2600 3350 5376 2204 3850 
TE ie. 5010 2800 3670 4980 2800 3740 
Vermont ... 8750 2800 3216 4000 2600 3146 
Virginia .._.. 4500 2300 3150 4680 2400 3825 
Washington 5619 3300 4200 5665 3400 4300 
West Virginia 5352 2760 3768 5352 2820 3840 
Wisconsin ae 4900 2800 8582 5030 2840 3745 
Wyoming ....... 4500 3000 3750 4700 3000 3916 
United States.......... $7100 $1620 $3570 $7100 $1620 $3697 
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Oats Again 
in Trouble 


By FRANKLIN A. COFFMAN 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


@ Oat yields in the United States in 

1949 dropped 12 percent below those 
of 1948. In a few states the drop was 
even more serious, running as high as 
20 percent or more. 

Iowa and Minnesota, our leading oat- 
ucing states, each binned crops that 
ere off some 15 percer*‘. The national 
t production in 1949 wa: as large as 
proved to be only because the acreage 
as somewhat higher than usual. Many 

not realize that anything happened 
the 1949 oat crop, because of the large 


The drop in oat yields in 1949 did not 
sult from any single cause. In some 
eas oats were damaged by too much 
in. Several diseases were at work on 
e crop. In many areas the weather ap- 
ared to be made to order for certain 
the disease organisms. There is no 
ubt, but that at least three diseases 
conditions affected oats unfavorably 
1949. 
These were rust, Victoria blight, and 
third ailment that has not as yet been 
ly identified. Not all of these were 
end destructive in all areas but the 
cture on a national scale indicated 
that, to quote from one of our war-time 
slogans, all “did their part”. 

That oats are again threatened by dis- 
ease may come as a shock to many peo- 
ple, possibly lulled into a sense of false 
security by our success stories. 

Many people are familiar with the fact 
that crown rust race 45 and similar races 
were present in Northern United States 
in 1949, but other troubles are not so well 
known. Stem rust was present in some 
localities. Victoria blight (Helminthospo- 
rium victoriae) reduced yields of sus- 
ceptible varieties in areas east of the 
Rockies where Victoria derivatives were 
still grown. 

Another blight, H. avenae, injured oats 
in the South. Other diseases such as 
anthracnose, mosaic, and smut were 
present in damaging amounts in 1949. 
Among the most evident troubles of all, 
however, was the still newer “red leaf 
disorder”. 

This trouble in oats, as yet unidenti- 
fied, is described by E. G. Heyne, Kansas 
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County Agent Harold Pederson, Hennepin county, Minnesota, is shown with a group of 
farmers observing a test plot of oats. (Photo by Gerald McKay, Minnesota Extension Service) 


State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
as follows: “Characterized by premature 
ripening, the first symptom of this new 
disorder is a reddening of the leaves. 
Later the leaves die and become covered 
with a growth of fungi or molds. Circu- 
lar spots of infected plants are found in 
the field, and the plants have an ashy 
appearance. At the present time, nothing 
more is known about the disorder.” 

In 1949 this writer noted this condition 
in oats in Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, and Kansas, and in previous 
years observed what appeared to be the 
same trouble in New Jersey and New 
York. 

Thus, it is evident that oats were beset 
by a number of old and new troubles in 
1949. Not all of these were equally de- 
structive in all areas nor were they even 
present in all fields. However, the total 
effect was a reduction in oats, both in 
acre yield and in national production. 

The performance of individual varie- 
ties in 1949 is interesting. Each year ex- 
periments are conducted on numerous 
experiment stations in which leading old 
varieties and new hybrid selections are 
compared. 

These experiments are conducted in 
all sections of the country but only re- 
sults from the area extending from the 
Rockies eastward, and from the Ohio 
River, and from Arkansas and Okla- 
homa northward will be discussed here. 


Shelby Makes Good in 1949 


Among the varieties tested, Shelby, 
the new oat being distributed in Iowa 
and Wisconsin performed creditably as 
to yield, test weight, and standing abil- 
ity in 1949. 

The high yield of Ajax, a Canadian 


variety, in experimental tests and in 
farmers’ fields throughout the northern 
oat region in 1949 has stimulated further 
interest in that variety. Although Ajax 
has some tolerance to crown rust race 45, 
the oat breeders say it is susceptible to 
the more common races of leaf rust. 

Bonda and Zephyr, two other oats of 
the mid-season group, performed quite 
creditably in 1949, whereas Beaver (Ca- 
nadian variety) and Colo were not es- 
pecially outstanding. Compared with any 
of the above, however, Tama, the popular 
Victoria-derived variety of a few years 
ago, made a very poor record. Tama was 
attacked severely by victoria blight in 
1949. 


Andrew Oat Has Wide Adaptation 


Among the early-maturing oat varie- 
ties grown in 1949, Andrew, a variety 
that has repeatedly displayed high-yield- 
ing ability and wide adaptation, made an 
excellent record. Andrew appeared to 
have been injured somewhat less by the 
deleterious factors that reduced oat 
yields than was any other Bond deriva- 
tive. Other oat varieties, distributed dur- 
ing the past 10 years, that performed 
well in 1949, were Mindo, Marion, Clin- 
ton “59”, Nemaha and Cherokee. The 
performance of Tama, Clinton and Mo- 
hawk was not impressive. 

In the southern part of the Corn Belt 
and the area to the South, Andrew and 
the new Missouri oat, 0-200, made fa- 
vorable records in the area to the east 
of the Missouri River. Their perform- 
ance to the west was less favorable. In 
the area west of the Missouri River, 
Cherokee ranked best among oats re- 
cently distributed in that area. Nemaha 

(Continued on page 48) 
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It you are a County Agent or a Vo-Ag teacher, this 


64-page manual will reach you shortly. Prepared 


Another service of 


Reynolds Farm Institute 


by Reynolds Farm Institute and reviewed by agricultural 
authorities, it will help you answer the many questions 
that arise as to the proper use of aluminum on the farm. 


| 
For additional farm help, fill out the coupon | 
for FREE ALUMINUM ADAPTOR PLAN, showing how 
| Please send me your FREE Aluminum Adaptor Plan. 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


to use aluminum with all standard farm building plans. me 


Reynolds Metals Company, Building Products Section, ADDRESS 


Louisville 1,Ky. Offices in 32 principal cities. city STATE 


ALUMINUN 
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Mat you May serve the Farmer Detter! 


National Farm Institute discussion group, (l-r): T. W. Schultz, Uni- 
rsity of Chicago; O. D. Klein, farmer, Alden, lowa; Allan B. Kline, 
esident, American Farm Bureau Federation; J. S. “Jim” Russell, 
itor, lowa Farm and Home Register; Charles F. Brannan, secretary 


hat Kind of a... 


arm Program 


| for the Future? 


by MILTON R. DUNK 
Buitor 


® FARMERS returned home from the 
12th annual National Farm Institute, 

held in Des Moines, Iowa, February 
17-18 in a state of confusion over the 
proposed farm program. 

Over 4,000 people 
jammed the KRNT 
Theater to hear the 
Kline-Brannan debate. 
Personal feelings were 
aired, but real 
progress was made to- 
ward building a better 
understanding of farm 
programs. 

Generally speaking, 
farmers do not know Albert Goss 
what the Brannan plan is; how it oper- 
ates and its advantages. They are fully 
aware that it offers high income to 
farmers and lower food cost to con- 
sumers. Grass roots farm bureau mem- 
bers are not so sure of what is meant 
by flexible price supports, and the Farm 
Bureau's objection to the proposed 
Brannan plan. 
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Following the Kline-Brannan debate, 
T. W. Schultz, University of Chicago. 
and member of the panel, tried to get the 
group to discuss the real issues. He 
pointed out that both parties agree on 
the following points: (1) The federal 
government should continue to be 
charged with the responsibility of sup- 
porting the prices of (certain) farm 
products. (2) It is agreed in the Kline- 
Brannan debate that the so-called basic 
commodities—particularly tobacco, cot- 
ton, peanuts, and as time goes on, 
wheat—are exceptions to all the rules of 
procedure that each is trying to get 
established. (3) The use of acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas and related 
measures, for controlling agricultural 
production. Neither party is advocating 
elimination of these controls. Both sides 
take them for granted as here to stay 
and as necessary. (4) Both participants 
agree that the fundamental problems of 
poverty within agriculture cannot be 
resolved by price policy regardless of 
level of supports or other techniques 
employed. 

Schultz pointed out that there were 
two primary disagreements underlying 
in the Kline-Brannan debate. They dis- 


of agriculture; Charles B. Shuman, president, Mlinois Agricultural 
Association; Earl Butz, Purdue University; James G. Patton, presi- 
dent, National Farmers’ Union; and Wallace Ogg, agricultrual eco- 
nomics department, Iowa State College. (BFM Photo) 


agree (1) on the techniques to be used 
in administrating programs to support 
prices and (2) on the level of price 
supports. Schultz goes on to say that 
Brannan’s technique of production pay- 
ments has unusual merits; if we are to 
support farm merits. If we are to support 
farm prices, we cannot afford to be 
without it. 

The Kline position with respect to the 
level of price supports including the 
flexibility provisions is fundamentally 
much closer to the economic realities 
that confront United States Agriculture 
than in either agricultural act of 1949 
or the income standard proposed last 
April by Brannan. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Chief contenders in the farm program debate 
take a look at the extra bushel, (l-r): Allan 
B. Kline, president, American Farm Bureau; 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture; 
and James G. Patton, president, National 
Farmers’ Union. (BFM Photo) 
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MERCK & CoO., INc. 


IN MILLIONS 


UPON MILLIONS 


FAQUINOXALINE 


ONE Product for 
PREVENTION and CONTROL of COCCIDIOSIS 


During past months, thousands of poultry raisers 
have benefited from amazing Sulfag uinoxaline. 
These poultrymen learned by actual experience how 
effectively this new agent works—how it protects 
two ways against mortality. 
Your Feed or Remedy Dealer Supplies 
Sulfaquinoxaline in Feeds, Solutions, and Tablets 
Here is what this uniquely versatile and effective 
product can do for your own flock —as demonstrated 
in commercial experience on tens of millions of birds: 
SULFAQUINOXALINE 
Prevents cecal and intestinal coccidiosis of chickens. 
Controls outbreaks of cecal and intestinal coccidio- 
sis of chickens. 
Prevents and Controls coccidiosis of turkeys. 
Checks immediate mortality in acute fowl cholera 
of chickens, turkeys, and pheasants. 
Checks the seven most important coccidia found in 
chickens and turkeys. 

SULFAQUINOXALINE 


it’s Practical — may be administered in feed or 
drinking water. 


It’s Safe —does not interfere with egg production or 
hatchability; nor does it produce other undesir 
able side effects when used according to directions. 


It's Profitable — permits farm flocks to maintain 
greater uniformity, reduces stunting, increases feed 
economy. Published data show that Sulfaquinoxa 
line-fed birds weigh 2/10 lb. more, and eat 1/10 Ib. 
less feed per pound of gain, than untreated birds. 


Outstanding Pou Authorities have published 
thirty-seven scientific reports on the effectiveness 
of Sulfaquinoxaline. 

Your feed or remedy dealer stocks Sulfaquinox- 
aline in the following forms: 


SULFAQUINOXALINE IN SULFAQUINOXALINE FOR 

FEEDS: USE IN DRINKING WATER 
Feed mixtures for preven- 
tive use; Feed mixtures for use and control of out 
control of outbreaks; Pre- breaks; Tablets for preven 
mixes. tive use 


Solutions for preventive 


Earn extra profits by preventing coccidiosis deaths 
and by inc reasing feed economy and actual market 
poundage—with Sulfaquinoxaline. Inve sstigate today. 
Ask your regular supplier about this effective poultry- 
saving product. 


Sulfaquinoxaline 


MERCK 
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Members of the Santa Clara county, California, agricultural extension service, studying the 
annual statistical report at a regular Monday morning staff conference, (I-r): G. D. Wors- 
wick, farm adviser; L. C. Barnard, county director; G. D. Shambrook, farm adviser; M. 8. 
Beckley, farm adviser; Perley B. Payne, Jr., senior superintendent of cultivation; Patricia 


@ ABOUT this time of the year, the 

Santa Clara county, California, ex- 
‘tension service is holding field demon- 
‘strations throughout the country, teach- 
‘ing growers the latest improved methods 
of grafting. 

The cover picture shows County Di- 
rector L. C. Barnard directing Dewey 
Odom, a progressive walnut grower from 
Paradise Valley, on the art of grafting. 

The regular agricultural extension 
service in Santa Clara county did not 
have its inception until 1945. At that 
time it started with a small staff of three 
advisors and one home advisor. 

At the present time, there are six 
farm advisors and three home advisors, 
and one senior superintendent of culti- 
vation. This will give you some idea as 
to how fast the agricultural extension 
service has grown in Santa Clara county, 
which has an annual gross income range 
from 60 to 80 million dollars. 


Santa Clara Prosperous County 


Santa Clara county is the Prune Bowl 
of the world, and has some 54,000 acres 
planted to this crop. The county also 
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Larson, home adviser; E, J. Bowles, farm adviser; W. R. Corrin, farm adviser; and Catherine 
Coops, home adviser. Mrs. Winifred Jecker, head, home adviser department, was on leave in 
“England and Europe when this photo was taken. 


L. C. Barnard Sells... 
Extension Work to 


Prune Bowl Capitol 


(SEE FRONT COVER) 


grows 19,000 acres of apricots, almost 
3,000 acres of cherries, approximately 
7,000 acres of pears, 6,000 acres of grapes 
and 8,000 acres of walnuts. The livestock 


and poultry industries in this county 
are also of great magnitude, bringing a 
total gross income of $27,000,000. Direc- 
tor Barnard states that the vegetable 
industry brings an annual income of 
about $10,000,000. 

Barnard was born May 11, 1893, in 
Caliente, Calif. He graduated from the 
Ventura Union High School in 1913, 
working on ranches for room and board 
during this period. 

Following World War I, Barnard en- 
tered the University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture, and graduated in 
1920. It might be well to mention here 
that he married a school teacher, whom 
he met during his previous travels 
throughout the state, in August, 1919. 
After graduation, he was appointed as 
an instructor of horticulture by the 
University of California. 

In 1923, he left the university to be- 
come manager of 175 acres of orchard, 
on a minimum salary and share of net 
profits. Unfortunately, he found the net 
profit was nil, so accepted a position as 
assistant farm advisor in Monterey 
county, where he was in charge of the 
4-H club and horticultural programs. 


Works 15 Years in Lake County 


After one year, Barnard was pro- 
moted and became the first county farm 
advisor of Lake county, in northern 
California. He stayed there from 1925 
until the fall of 1940. In this one-agent 
county, he was in charge of all phases 
of the agricultural extension service, 
which finally wore him down. He took 
a year’s leave of absence because of 
illness and to recuperate. 

County Director Barnard came to San 
Jose to convalesce and began serving the 
Santa Clara county, which at that time, 
had no agricultural extension service, as 
cash-on-the-line private counselor. Since 
pruning and grafting were his pet 
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Yo. of farm advisors 
. of home advisors........ 
Yo. of days in office . 
Yo. of days in field 
Yo. of farm & home visits 
. of field meetings & 
demonstrations 
Attendance at same...... 
Other A.E.S. meetings 
Attendance at same 
Total of all meetings... 
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No. persons calling at office 
for assistance.......... 
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. of radio programs 
. hews stories 
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hobbies, he enjoyed the work immensely. 
He did a lot of good in the county, as 
well as pick up considerable grocery 
money. During this time, he was also 
in charge of Victory Garden work for 
the San Jose schools department, with 
both adults and youth. 

In 1944 he was put in charge of the 
local office of the Food Production and 
Preservation program, under the direc- 
tion of the California agricultural ex- 
tension service. 


Extension Program Started in 1945 


By 1945, the growers and various farm 
organizations requested the county board 
of supervisors to make an appropriation 
of $19,000 to install a regular agricultural 
extension service program. This was 
done by a narrow margin of a three to 
two vote of the five board members. 
However, the extension program is now 
on solid footing. 

Barnard likes to feel that during his 
free-lance farm advisor work and a year 
in the Food Production and Preservation 
program, he awakened the growers and | 
organizations of his county to the value | 
of obtaining the regular agricultural ex- 
tension service program. | 


| 


Nixa Builds for Vo-Ag 
(Continued from page 13) 


available for the inclusion of one later on. 
Asphalt tile floor covering in the class- 
room improves the appearance and 
quietness. The woodwork is varnished 
natural finish and is very attractive. 


Provide Storage Space 


The problem of storage, always one of 
concern to an active vocational agricul- 
ture department, has been nicely solved 
with two storerooms. An 8 by 8 room 
for classroom supplies and equipment is 
considered completely adequate for the 
requirements of nearly any department. 
The 8 by 16’ shop storage room is long 
enough for most dimensions of lumber 
and steel used in the farm shop. 

The toilet and individual lockers are in 
a room 8 by 24. The wash-up area, 
with two lavatories, is in the main shop 
area near the classroom door. A drink- 
ing fountain is included for the con- 
venience of the boys. 

The building is constructed of concrete 
blocks and finished with stucco on the 
exterior. The walls of the classroom, 
office, locker and storage rooms are all 
plastered. Celotex ceiling is used 
throughout. 

Plans have been made for landscaping | 
the building in harmony with the rest of | 
the school plant early this spring. 

* | 

They tell of the world’s meanest man: He | 

was deaf and never told his barber. 


down the line 
feeding 


VO-AG 
INSTRUCTORS AND 
COUNTY AGENTS 


Write for the 
copies of the big 
valuable plan book 
on the Semi-Solid 
System. Just drop 
a card to Dept. BF4 
and specify number 
of copies needed, 
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ENABLES YOU ALONE 
TO RAISE 1000 HOGS A YEAR 
ON JUST 40 ACRES OF LAND 


One thousand hogs a year go to market from 
the business-like feeding floor shown above 
(500 head, spring and fall). Those 1000 hogs 
are fed and cared for by just one man. That 
is the Semi-Solid System of Raising Hogs. 


Whether you raise 100 or 1000 hogs a year 
you can save your time, feed and land with 
the same Semi-Solid System and its ““down- 
the-line” feeding arrangement on your farm. 


‘ With this set-up, you'll pipe Semi-Solid Pig 
Emulsion to your market hogs as drink once 
a day. You'll self-feed all grain and supple- 
ment. You alone will be able to completely 
feed and water 50 hogs from outside the fence 
in less than 10 minutes a day. 


It’s easy to adapt the Semi-Solid System 
to your farm. Write for plans and details to- 
day. Learn how you can give your market 
hogs the advantage of Semi-Solid Pig Emul- 
sion fed as a drink. 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Danville, illinois 
Princeton, New Jersey Des Moines, lowa 


“The Semi-Solid System” 


OF RAISING HOGS 
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For BETTER and 
SAFE Control of 


BLIGHT 


mance BRAND 
COPPER 


ULPHATE 


Better Protection 
Better Yields 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate is 
dependable, safe . . - and costs less. 
Yet, by actual field test, it gives 
greater yields! That's why — 
actually use more Triangle Bran 
copper products oa their crops than 
any similar plant protection — 
rial, Don't be satisfied with ‘su 
stitutes.’ Get the best—always 
demand Triangle Brand. 
Also Z-C Brand Zinc Sulphate 
FREE! Valuable booklets: 
“Bordeaux Mixture’ —"‘Bordeaux 


Controls Late Blight on Tomatoes” 
"Better Potato Yields’’— Basic 


Copper Sulphate.’ 
DODGE REFININ 
PHELPS 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, WV. 
230 Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, lll 


The Administration’... 


Price Support 


Recommendations} 


Editors of Better Farming Methods have asked the man who knows more 
about the Brannan Plan than anyone else, to present an explanation of 
his recommendations on price supports and advantages that might be 
gained from them. Next month you will hear someone else discuss a 
different viewpoint on farm programs. 


‘By CHARLES F. BRANNAN 
| Secretary of Agriculture 


| @ MAINTAINING a fair level of farm 


income is among the key objectives 


| of the present Administration. In order 
| to accomplish that purpose, changes in 


our present price support program were 
recommended to the 
Congress, to adapt 
such price supports to 
the needs of producers 
and consumers in our 
present postwar econ- 
omy. 

These recommenda- 
tions would: (1) pro- 
vide a new basis for 
fixing a farm income 
goal, and use that ob- 
jective to determine price support levels; 
(2) assure support on products which 


Charles F. Brannan 


| contribute most to farm income, even 
| though some of those products are non- 
| storable; (3) authorize production pay- 
| ments as an added method of support 


more adaptable to such perishables; (4) 


| limit eligibility for price support to a 


defined volume of production on each 
farm, and condition it upon observance 
of sound soil conservation practices and 
production adjustment programs when 


necessary. 


Maintain Farm Buying Power 


We start from the premise that farm 
buying power must be maintained at a 
reasonable level or the entire economy 
will suffer. We seek as an objective such 


| prices as will return to the farmers as 


much buying power as they had in a re- 
cent ten-year base period. (This would 
be a moving base.) 

We feel commodities to be assured of 
price support should be selected on the 
basis of importance to farm income. This 
means definite price support should be 


| assured on important perishables, in- 


When writing advertisers pleas« 


cluding the meat animals, milk, chick- 
ens, and eggs, along with the most im- 
portant storable products—wheat, corn, 


cotton, and tobacco. This would provide J 


support on about three-quarters of all 
farm income, instead of on only about 
one-fourth of the farm income provided 
by the so-called basic commodities. 
Present methods of support through 
Government loan or purchase, which 
work well for storable crops, have proven 
unsatisfactory for perishables. They are 


too expensive to store, and create the J 


danger of waste. Besides, consumers 
want more meat, milk, and eggs—and it 
doesn’t seem right for the Government 
to take these away from the consumers 
and still make them pay for the Govern- 
ment purchases and storage and again 
in higher prices at the store. That’s why 
we have asked for a new method to sup- 
port perishables. 

Instead of keeping the prices of per- 
ishables at. an artificially high level 
through Government purchase, we would 
let perishables seek a supply and de- 
mand price. Consumers would then have 
the benefit of the entire supplies of meat, 
milk, and poultry products—and at mar- 
ket prices that would encourage con- 
sumption. 


Make Payments to Producers 


Instead of the Government buying 
nonstorable commodities and withdraw- 
ing them from the market—instead of 
being forced to get rid of these non- 
storables in such uneconomic ways as 
feeding them to livestock as we are now 
doing with potatoes—we would use this 
purchase money to make payments di- 
rectly to producers. The amount of the 
payment would be the difference be- 
tween the average market price and the 
support level. The individual farmer 
would have the same incentive he now 
has to boost his market returns by qual- 
ity production and efficient marketing. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Mathieson 


HIGHER ANALYSIS PELLETIZED 


FERTILIZERS 

“Pe Rg oy Improved varieties of hybrid seeds, increased farm 

mechanization and better farming methods are producing higher 
and higher yields per acre on many American farms. These 

‘< 8 higher yields put an added drain on the fertility of the 

soil —create a demand for new improved higher analysis fertilizers 


to more efficiently maintain and increase soil fertility. 


a Federal, state and local agricultural authorities have been 

asking for these better-performing fertilizers. Mathieson 

is meeting this demand —is producing several grades of improved 
ae higher analysis fertilizer in pellet form. These improved 
. oy higher analysis pelletized fertilizers are now making 
important contributions to increased soil fertility, better 
Rn % Ne crops and higher yields per acre at lower costs. 
ae g At Mathieson, a large staff of chemists, agronomists and 


production technicians are working in close cooperation with all 
segments of American agriculture towards the development of 
more and more grades of improved higher analysis 

fertilizer in pellet form. 

We will be glad to send you information on higher analysis 
fertilizer in pellet form as well as full information on our 
complete line of improved standard grade fertilizers. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


SERVING AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
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CHECK YOUR 
SUPPLIES 


then check with 


GERMINATORS 


MOISTURE TESTERS 
for grain and seed 


J son TESTING KITS 


SOIL AUGERS 


| SEED MOUNTS 


| GLASS JARS 


GRAIN GRADING 
EQUIPMENT 


It pays to check with Seedburo first, America’s 
largest supplier of grain and seed testing, grading 
and handling equipment. With one order from 
a single source you can obtain the merchandise 
you need... quickly. More than 500 high quality 
fully guaranteed items are available. And, to 
help you solve any special problem, our trained, 
experienced staff is at your service. Remember, 
there's only one Seedburo. 


DID WE SKIP YOU? 


If you have not yet received your 
free copy of the SEEDBURO 
catalog, fill in this coupon 

and drop it in the mail. 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
758 Converse Bidg., Chicago 6, Iilinols 


Please send me your free catalog. 


Name 
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How to Get 20 Bu. More Corn 


Tests, reported by A. L. Lang, agron- 
omist, Illinois College of Agriculture, 
prove that farmers can boost their corn 
yields about 20 bushels an acre by plant- 
ing corn by a new method — alternate 
rows of corn and soybeans. 

With the alternate-row system, you 
plant two or four rows of corn across 
| the field, and then the same number of 
| rows of beans. This makes “every row 
| an outside row.” Competition of plants 
| for nutrients, soil moisture, and sunlight 

is cut down greatly. 

For three years now, yields were any- 
| where from 5 to 27 bushels an acre larger 
| in Lang’s tests when he used the alter- 
nate-row system. Most yield increases 
were around 15 to 20 bushels an acre. 


* 
Dairy Barns Need Ventilation 


Cows do not appreciate hot-house con- 
| ditions of high temperature and humid- 
| ity, according to W. C. Krueger, exten- 
sion farm engineer, Rutgers University, 
in urging proper ventilation of dairy 
barns. 

Drafts, chills and rapid ups and downs 
of temperature found in tightly enclosed 
and unventilated dairy barns take their 
toll in sickness and reduced milk pro- 
duction. Wet walls and ceilings are a 
sign of a too humid barn, as is a steamy, 
smelly atmosphere. 
| A common rule is to provide about 60 

cubic feet of air every minute for each 
| 1,000-pound animal, according to Krue- 
| ger. This air should be brought into the 
| barn so that it does not make a draft 
| on the cows. 

| Vertical flues that extend above the 
| arn roof ridge can be used as outtakes, 
| but electric fans are simpler to install 
| and often are less expensive. They are 
| positive in action and can be controlled 
| by thermostats, if necessary, to keep the 
temperature just right. 

But a stable full of animals that is 
cooled too much by the amount of ven- 
tilation that is needed may have to be 

| insulated to prevent heat loss through 
| walls, ceiling and windows. 


| * 

Diet Key to Health of Ewes 

| Lambing paralysis, also called ketosis 
| or pregnancy disease, is a serious and 
| costly problem wherever sheep are 
| raised, states B. J. Kollham, Michigan 


State College extension veterinarian. 
Death of one or more ewes in a flock 


From the Colleges and 
Experiment Stations 


just before lambing time should arouse 
suspicion of this disease. Earlier signs are 
dullness, weakness, trembling when ex- 
ercised, lack of appetite, and grinding of 
the teeth. Addition of a small amount of 
molasses or corn syrup to the ewe’s 
ration for several days before lambing 
helps to prevent the condition. 

The ration also should include plenty 
of high-quality legume hay if the animals 
are not on pasture,’ plus an adequate 
amount of grain. 


* 
Yardstick for Raising Hogs 


Here’s a yardstick you can use to 
measure how well farmers raise their 
hogs. 

These figures come from detailed re- 
ports kept by 686 hog raisers in 58 coun- 
ties in northern and central Illinois. 
Here’s what their records showed for 
1948: 

These 686 hog farms averaged 26 lit- 
ters each year. They weaned 6.4 pigs per 
litter and produced 42,000 pounds of 
pork. Death loss by weight was 1.7 per- 
cent. 

They fed $6,700 worth of feed and re- 
ceived $8,750 from hogs. That’s a $131 
return for each $100 worth of feed. Their 
average selling price was $22.95 per 
hundredweight, and feed cost per 100 
pounds of pork produced was $15.88. 

How do these figures compare with 
feeding records for your community? 


* 


Vermiculite for Root Cuttings 


Ideally suited for the rooting of cut- 
tings, an expanded mica called vermicu- 
lite has the quality of holding large 
amounts of water as well as keeping good 
areation, says Harvey F. Tate, horticul- 
turist, agricultural extension service, 
University of Arizona. 

Vermiculite must be at least four 
inches in depth to support the cutting 
while it is being rooted because it is so 
light in weight. Containers of any sort 
are satisfactory if they have enough 
openings for drainage. 

Water the vermiculite thoroughly sev- 
eral times before sticking the cuttings. 
This is necessary to be sure of wetting 
all the particles. 

Merely push the cuttings into the 
thoroughly wet vermiculite, exercising 
care so that the vermiculite is not com- 
pressed or compact. Pressing causes it 
to squeeze together and ruins its struc- 
ture, and when compact has so little air 
the cuttings rot, rather than root. 
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FREE ROPE AIDS FOR FARMERS! 


—tell how to buy and use rope more economically and efficiently! 


ROPE COST-OF-SERVICE CHART 


and based on-one of a series of on the jeverse sid® 
Cordage Company, Plymouth, this chart are all fully descr 

Prepared by Plymouth ase tests and nstructions 

i in its research laboratories. 


$ 


NEW EDUCATIONAL FILM! 
Farmers will enjoy seeing and 
hearing “The Plymouth Story 
an intriguing color fim, showin 
bow rope is made. Write Plymo 


Do farmers in your area a big favor by getting these two valuable rope aids ee 
into their hands! Quantities are free for the asking. “anspor: 

You'll recognize Plymouth’s well-known, 36-page book, “‘How To Put Rope RETURN COUPON 
To Work On The Farm.” It tells farmers all they should know about rope . . ’ 


describes in detail its many uses around the farm .. . gives practical hints NOW FOR YOUR 

on how to make rope last longer. ‘= SUPPLY! 
Plymouth’s ‘‘Cost-of-Service” chart is a brand new, unique device which “¢ 

enables farmers to estimate what their rope is actually costing to use .. . and Mi gen 

what they should do to get the most for their money when they buy rope. a 


: ; Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
PLYMOUTH Send 7 
772, 


et a copies of “How To Put Rope To Work On The Farm” 
. .copies of rope Cost-of-Service chart 


Street or RFD. 
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NEW. opecial Magazine 


for BROILER 


By the Publishers of 
Ketter Farming Methods 
Poultry ‘Tribune 
Pacific Poultryman 
Turkey World 


Hatchery and Feed 


GROWERS 


(BROILER GROWING 


How It Can Help... 
County Agents and Vo-Ag Teachers 


Are you asked frequently to help 
broiler growers with their problems? 
Have you wished for more informa- 
tion in order to organize a broiler 
project? 

Would you like to be in touch with 
the latest developments in this fast 
growing industry 

. .. Then you want the new monthly 
magazine BROILER GROWING. 


More than 70,000 people now raise 
broilers. It has grown to be a $450,- 
000,000 annual business. Last year 
more than 450,000,000 broilers were 
grown in this country. About 40 per- 
cent of all poultry meat! 


What the Leaders Are Saying 


I believe the whole poultry industry will endorse 
BROILER GROWING and will look forward to 
reading it regularly.—jJ. R. Redditt, The Cudaby 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ul. 


This is am age of specialists-—and broiler grow- 
ers will undoubtedly rally to the support of a 
magazine devoted to the problems and achieve- 
ments of their industry.—L. G. Neel, Hales and 
Hunter Co., Chicago, Ul. 
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BROILER GROWING will pro- 
vide helpful information on every 
phase of broiler growing . . . feeding, 
management, disease control, housing, 
marketing, etc. The latest methods of 
successful growers will be reported 
monthly. 


Send your subscription today to be 
sure you get one of the limited first 
copies. We would be pleased if you 
would send us the names of broiler 
growers. Tell your friends about this 
new magazine. 


Charter Subscription Coupon 
BROILER GROWING, Dept. 12 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


Yes, | want to be a Charter Subscriber + 
BROILER GROWING. Enclosed is my 
for the Trial Offer checked. Begin my subscrip- 
tion with Volume I, Number 1. 

8 Month Charter $1.00 
(Regular price, 6 months $1.00! Gives 
you 2 Extra Issues Free.) 
18 Month Charter Subscription 


you 6 Extra Issues Free.) 
Name 
Address 
Ci 


(Regular price, 12 months $2.00. se 


Washington News 
(Continued from page 6) 


be the historic opposition of stubborn 
Soviet leaders to inspection by outsid- 
ers of atomic energy developments in- 
side Russia. 

Kremlin leaders have put up stonewall 
resistance to all international control 
plans offered to date. 


PREDICT BUG INFESTATION—Bugs 
may never completely overwhelm peo- 
ple, but it appears equally true that in- 
sects are not going to be wiped out by 
us. 
Despite batteries of new weapons and 
ammunition to use against the pests, 
prospects are that we are heading into 
a season that may be the worst in many 
years. Winter weather was favorable for 
boll weevils, European corn borers, and 
grasshopper eggs. 

Grasshopper eggs, according to USDA 
experts, were present in “huge numbers” 
from Canada to Texas and west to Cali- 
fornia. Montana, Wyoming, and North 
Dakota are seriously threatened. 

Corn borers wintered in the Corn Belt 
in larger numbers than ever before. The 
pests could cause even more damage 
than the $350 million worth of corn de- 
stroyed last year unless weather condi- 
tions this spring cut down hatchings. 

USDA thinks boll weevils in record 
numbers could ravage the Cotton Belt. 
Damage last year is estimated at $470 
million. 

It won't do any good this year, but en- 
tomologists at the Department hope 
they’ve got something that will help out 
in the future. They are new chemicals 
that make plants “poison” to insect pests. 

Studies are being intensified to find 
out if the chemicals will break down into 
harmless compounds a few days or weeks 
after application. If so, the results could 
be most salutary—from the point of view 


| of people. 


REVISE “LAY OFF” PLANS—Previous 
plans of the administration to “lay off” 
major farm policy changes . . . and use 
the Brannan Plan only to harvest votes 
next fall .. . are being revised. 


Main reason is the mounting public 


| criticism of the present farm law. Some 


Democratic strategists think the GOP 


| may be able to pin the whole blame for 
| price-support costs, and waste, on the 


administration. 

Secondary consideration is the belief 
of Truman & Co. that the Brannan pro- 
gram is gaining strength across the 
country. 

Tighter production controls in 1951 
over some commodities such as potatoes 
may be voted by Congress at this ses- 
sion, as desired by Brannan. A trial run 
of the Secretary’s production payment 
idea on potatoes, pork, and eggs is pos- 
sible, but not likely. Odds are strong 
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against changes in the 1949 law’s “flex- 


ible” support features. 


IS THE FARM BLOC BREAKING UP? 
—Never has there been more fussin’ and 
a-feudin’ among farm leaders. Brannan 
and the Farm Bureau’s Allan Kline are 
butting heads in the center of the ring. 

Battling in the corners are Democratic 
and GOP farm leaders on Capitol Hill. 
When they can’t find somebody in the 
opposition party to fight, they choose up 
sides and fight among themselves. 

Sober veterans of the scene remind us 
that there have been similar battles, if 
not as noisy ones, in past periods of fall- 
ing farm prices. They are inclined to be 
more philosophical about the result than 
the disputants. 

Many lawmakers from city areas are 
frankly finding satisfaction in the pres- 
ent spectacle. They believe the farm bloc 
has long been too big for its britches— 
and that, this time, it may be cut down 
to size. 

You can look for United States farm 
exports to drop off from 25 percent to 
one-third below the 1948-49 total in the 
next fiscal year. 

Two hard facts of international eco- 
nomic life, say foreign farm authorities 
here, are these: 

(1) Dollar aid from this country to 
foreign nations, now financing half of 
all United States farm exports, is to be 
sharply reduced. 

(2) European farm production is on 
the upgrade, and demand for United 
States food and fiber will become less 
urgent in the months ahead. 

Our postwar exports have far outdis- 


tanced imports, explain foreign trade | 


experts, bringing on the so-called dollar 
gap in foreign countries. We've been fill- 
ing that gap with give-away dollars. As 
the floodtide of aid ebbs, other methods 
must be found of stimulating continued 
exports. 

Only permanent answer, .in the view 
of the authorities, is for this country to 
buy more and invest more in foreign 
areas ... so that other nations may 


earn the dollars needed to do business 
with us. 


“I heard his wife tell him 
some whipping cream!” 


that she wanted 


f Ch 

U & PAT 
“Barn root was @pplied in 1932 
and nothing has had to be 
done to it in all that time. it 
does not leak and has never 
been painted yet. | do not 
feel that it wit! require paint. 
ing for severai years.” 


A. H. Grim 
Shade, Ohio 


For long life... for storm-resisting roofs 


Extra strength.. 


sion resistance 


REG U. PAT OFF, 


ROOFING 


.extra lap protection against leakage... 
resistance against corrosion — that’s what makes Wheeling 
Super-Channeldrain Roofing a first choice for leak-proof serv- 
ice. Only Channeldrain has the strength of Cop-R-Loy steel. 
It gives you the extra storm protection of its exclusive 
double Channeldrain lap. And the time-defying corro- 


-extra 


of its special Dura-Zinc-Alloy coating. 


The result—security for your crops, stock and tools... 
for years and years and years. See your Wheeling Dealer. 


Farmers report fine stands of crops when 
they use Wheeling Diamondrag. Each 
section is a mesh of steel diamonds that 
cut up clods and lumps like uoy plows 
Gives a harrowing or a rolling action to 
produce an evenly-pulverized seed bed. 


Wheeling Ware lasts longer 


Every piece of Wheeling Ware — tubs, 
pails, baskets, garbage and feed cans —is 
hand-dipped in Wheeling’s exclusive 
Dura-Zinc-Alloy, that seals every seam 
and crevice against rust and weather. Look 
for the famous Red Label. 


OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Wheeling - Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Cleveland - Columbus - Detroit 
Kansas City - Louisville - Minneapolis - New Orleans 
New York + Philadelphia - Richmond + St. Louis 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Please sund information regarding items checkod 
Diemondrag Channeldrain Wheeling 
Roofing Wore 


NAME. 


STREET. 


cir. STATE 
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CATALOG 


We have listed completely in one 
catalog the latest and most select 
farm books published. There is no 
longer need to “shop around” to 
get the best. The National Farm 
Book Company, the only organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United 
States, makes it possible for you to 
choose the finest farm books for 
all your needs from one source 
and actually save money. 


Save! 


Remember, we give you 


@ 10% discount on all orders of $10 
or more. 
@ Free desk copies when 12 or more 
books of the same title are ordered. 
Your order will be shipped by 
return mail to any part of the 
United States. Books may be re- 
turned in 10 days if properly pack- 
aged and we will refund your 
money without question. 


CLIP COUPON FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


National Farm Book Co. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 


Please send me free catalog. 
Name 


COUNTY AGENT SHERMAN HOAR, 
Sterling, Colo., is the chairman of the 
NACAA information committee and makes 
arrangements for the material that ap- 
pears on this page.—Editor. 


JOHN REYNOLDS, Chase county, Ne- 
braska, is using the panel discussion 
method effectively in putting over an 
education program on control of Brucel- 
losis. The subject is presented as a 
community health program and is chan- 
neled through the home extension club 
health leader. 

The panel discussion is presented to 
the communities with husbands attend- 
ing the club meetings. In some commu- 
nities local Parent-Teacher associations 
are cooperating with the Extension clubs. 
It is evident that Reynolds is using sorne 
techniques that other agents would be 


interested in using. Here is Reynolds’ 
story: 

“I am chairman of the panel and open 
the discussion. Dr. Stanley, local veteri- 
narian, discusses Brucellosis control from 
the viewpoint of his professional services 
and Dr. Fay Smith discusses Undulant 
Fever in the human family. My sum- 
mary, of course, is how the farmer, the 
county agent, the veterinarian and the 
physician can work together to control 
Brucellosis in the community. 

“To make the panel attractive, each 
member sits at a card table. On each 
table I have placed a card identifying the 
speaker such as ‘county agent,’ ‘veteri- 
narian,’ and ‘physician.’ On the county 
agent’s table is the 4-H flag and the 
American flag, on the veterinarian’s ta- 
ble is a model dairy cow, a sow and a 
goat while on the physician’s table is 
a boy and girl doll that represent the 
health of our people. The panel mem- 
bers have prepared some questions that 
the public most often ask each profes- 
sional service and each member is pre- 
pared to answer the question that is in 
their field. The public response to this 
type of education has been very gratify- 
ing and we hope to continue until we 
have Bang’s free herds in our county.” 


NATIONAL FARM BOOK CO. 
Viroqua, Wisconsin 
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New officers of the Illinois Farm Advisers’ Association were elected on February 9 during 


Farm and Home Week on the University of Illinois campus. SEATED (l-r): H. N. Myers, 
DeWitt county, immediate past president, ex-officio member of the board; V. J. Banter, 
Stephenson county, president; O. O. Mowery, Macoupin county, vice-president; and F. A. 
Painter, LaSalle county, secretary-treasurer; STANDING (l-r): members of the board of 
directors are: M. E. Tascher, Grundy county; 8. E. Myers, Adams county; John L. Diamond, 
Peoria county; Leslie B. Broom, Pulaski-Alexander county; Kenneth R. Imig, Iroquois 
county; and Don Lee, Jefferson county. Glen Sons, Shelby county, a member of the board, 
was absent when the picture was taken. 
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For bigger and better crops— 
Use New Process RED STEER 


it works better in your machines. New Process 
Red Steer works just as well in modern power 
drills or in old standbys. In either it flows evenly 
without lumping, caking or bridging. Packed in 
sturdy bags, it can be stored safely in dry 
places, and growth elements will not segregate 
in the drill. 


it lowers production costs. You'll 
get bigger, high-grading yields 
because New Process Red Steer 
furnishes a correct balance of 
growth elements to each plant. 
It helps produce crops that earn 
you more money, that cost less 
to grow. 


It feeds your crops better. Your crops get a quick 
boost at the start with Red Steer Plant Food 
and progressive feeding through 
to harvest. Because it’s so well 
blended, so well cured, New 
Process Red Steer gives your 
crops growth-making elements 
as they are needed, 


Foon 


ALD STEER 


the same amounts 
the same growth elements 


Take an ounce of Swift’s New Process Red Steer Plant 
Food from the top of the bag. Then take another from 
the middle, a third from the bottom. Each will be ex- 
actly alike. This means that New Process Red Steer is 
exceptionally uniform and evenly blended. Each plant in 
your field gets the same proportion of growth # ianamdired 
...each row or hill gets the correct balance of nutrients. 

You can figure this modern plant food as a profitable 
investment—not as an expense. Because New Process 
Red Steer cuts production costs per bushel by helping 
you to grow more from every acre you plant. Bigger 
crops earn more money. 

New Process Red Steer grows bigger crops because it’s 
evenly blended and cured; because Swift has developed 
an exclusive manufacturing method—-complete mechan- 
ical mixing followed by complete chemical processing. 

This new process makes Red Steer more uniform in 
four important ways: 1) uniform blending, mixing, cur- 
ing; 2) uniform freedom from caking, lumping, bridg- 
ing; 3) uniform distribution through your machines; 
4) uniform feeding of your crop. 

Use New Process Red Steer Plant Food no matter 
what crop you grow or where you grow it. You'll get: 
bigger yields and better crops. (It’s great for hay and 
pasture.) See your Authorized Swift Agent today and 
order all you need. Then you'll have this modern crop- 
booster when you need it. 


“co Swift's New Process 


RED STEER 


Plant Food 


Ask about Blenn § Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 
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More Lamb 
needed to 
broaden consumer 


demand 


A consistent supply of good lamb 
is the basis of widespread, strong 
consumer demand. Lamb must be 
on display in retail stores all over 
the country, and every day of the 
year—to create the kind of markets 
you want. 

This year American red meat pro- 
duction may exceed 150 pounds per 
capita, of which only four pounds 
is lamb. Four pounds of lamb per 
person isn’t enough to make the 
product available to all shoppers 
all of the time. As a result, people 
fail to develop lamb-buying and 
lamb-eating habits. 

The lamb industry must strive 
for increased volume at prices con- 
sumers are willing to pay. Growers 
should seek greater efficiency in pro- 
duction. We of Armour will continue 
to make every possible effort to 
promote efficiency in processing 
and marketing. 

But first of all, the situation calls 
for more lamb—to hold the lamb- 
buying habits of old customers, and 


to create new customers. 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
UNION STOCK YARDS + CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


| 10th Annual Convention 
| mony. (I-r) Harold Peck, past reporter; John 


dent; 
| Hansen, treasurer; Robert Ripley, reporter. 


When You Write to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Better Farming Methods 
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Something New Has Been Added 


For more than 20 years vocational 
agriculture has been graduating farm 
boys by the thousands from our rural 
high schools. In too many cases this 
is the last formal step in the chain of 


| Byron J. MacMahon, adviser, California 


Young Farmer Association, officiating at the 
installation cere- 


Gobbi, past treasurer; Oscar Wedegaertner, 
past president; Byron J. MacMahon, adviser; 
Lev Yates, president; Joe Jertberg, vice-presi- 
Robert Bowman, secretary; William 


events that expose these fine young men 


to the world of cruel reality. 
The termination of organized educa- 


' tion, leadership training and recreation 
| was abrupt and the exposure to the ele- 


ments was unnecessarily cruel. These 


| “forgotten men” were too young to be- 


come active members of adult farm or- 
ganizations and yet they must always 


| look forward, not back. 


California embarked upon a solution 
to this problem in 1936 when the Cali- 
fornia Young Farmers Association was 
formed to “bridge the gap” between high 
school age and the time young men in 


| farming normally take an active part in 


an adult group. 

Fourteen years of experience and ten 
annual state conventions have assured 
us that we are on the right track. Be- 
sides the obvious advantages of contin- 
ued organized instruction, our Young 
Farmers are gaining valuable experi- 
ence in leadership through organized 
group activities in local communities and 
on the state level. They are gradually 
taking over responsible positions in adult 
organizations. 

During the tenth annual state con- 


vention, held February 2-4, 300 Cali- 
fornia Young Farmers met on the cam- 
pus of California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege in San Luis Obispo. It was an- 
other outstanding example of the value 
of this program for out-of-school farm 
boys. They re-affirmed their determi- 
nation to remain a non-political, non- 
secret, non-profit farm youth organiza- 
tion of voluntary membership. They 
are immensely proud of this organiza- 
tion they can call their own. As long 
as we continue to stress education and 
leadership training along with commu- 
nity service, cooperation and organized 
recreation and join hands with other 
farm organizations striving for the im- 
provement of country life and a more 
permanently sound profession, the fu- 
ture will offer nothing but success.— 
John D. Lawson, assistant adviser, Cali- 
fornia Young Farmers Ass’n. 


* 


Climax Publishes Newspaper 


The small town of Climax, Minn., had 
no local newspaper, until boys in the 
FFA chapter began publishing their 
mimeographed monthly, “Agricultural 
News.” 

News items for the paper are gath- 
ered by the FFA members and combined 
with factual material on farming meth- 
ods to present a readable report to the 
300 farm families who receive the news. 
Costs of the publication were supported 
by a classified advertising section. 

Lee Sandager, vo-ag instructor, says 
the paper serves a dual purpose in pro- 
viding for FFA publicity and community 
service, and at the same time providing 
research and writing problems for the 
students. 


* 
Sponsor Tractor Rodeo 


Fifteen Future Farmers and 21 farm- 
ers participated in a “tractor rodeo” 
sponsored by the Neponset, Ill, FFA. 
Safety practices used and skill exhibited 
in handling and driving the tractors was 
scored by the judges. Vernon V. Lu- 
ther, vocational agriculture instructor, 
states that about 500 persons viewed the 
contests. The rodeo proved to be a good 
way to make people safety conscious. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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Preparing the Seedbed Planting Cultivating Harvesting 


1. PREPARING THE SEEDBED FOR CORN. 
2. SECURING ACCURATE RATE OF PLANTING. 
3. PLANTING PRACTICES THAT INCREASE YIELDS. 
4. FERTILIZING THE CORN CROP. 
5. PROPER CULTIVATING PRACTICES. 
: 6. CONTROLLING ENEMIES OF THE CORN CROP. 


@ Introduction: High yield farming is profit farming! It takes about 

as much time, labor, seed and tractor fuel to grow a bumper yield as a 
mediocre corn crop. Depending upon corn prices, the first 30 bushels per 
acre may pay only the cost of production. The number of bushels per acre 
grown over this, generally decides the size of the net corn income. Therefore, 
it will pay to follow every proved practice that will aid in boosting corn 
yields and profits in present and future operations. 


| PREPARING THE SEEDBED FOR CORN 

4 1. What Is An Ideal Seedbed? A good seedbed for corn should be firm 
ee with a mellow, level surface. All trash should be cut up finely and be well 
Ms covered with soil. The seedbed should be worked to the point where the 


seed will make good contact with warm, moist soil for good germination. 

2. What Are The Steps In Preparing A Good Seedbed? Plowing, disking, 
“dragging” with spring or spike tooth harrow, and in cloddy soil or in a 
dry spring, rolling with a cultipacker just before or immediately after 
planting. Disking before, as well as after, plowing cuts up surface trash, 
aids in cleaner plowing, and establishes better contact between plowed 
layer and sub-surface (See illustrations at right). 

3. Should Corn Land Be Plowed In Spring Or Fall? Fall plowing improves 
the tilth and mellowness of the soil through the crumbling effects of freezing 
and thawing during winter. It speeds seedbed preparation in spring, and 
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avoids the danger of puddling the soils, which may 
occur when they must be plowed during a very wet 
spring. Spring plowing is generally practiced on roll- 
ing land to reduce erosion during winter. Spring plow- 
ing is also favored when green manure crops are to 
be plowed under before corn planting. 


SECURE ACCURATE RATE OF PLANTING 


When the same number of kernels are planted in 
every hill and an even stand results, growth and ear 
size are generally more uniform, standing ability is 
better, harvesting easier and yields higher. First step 
in producing an even stand is accurate rate of planting, 
which may be secured by: (a) Selecting seed corn of 
accurate grade; (b) Using planter plates that match 
seed grade; and (c) Using a planter in good working 
condition. 

1. Selecting Seed Corn of Accurate Grade. On every 
ear of corn there are kernels of different sizes and 

apes. (See ear photo and description of grades in 

ption below photo.) When seed ears are shelled, ker- 
els are graded according to size and shape. 

Years of testing by experiment 
stations show that kernels from 
the same ear yield about the same, 
regardless of size or shape. Gen- 
erally, large rounds may be ex- 
pected to yield slightly better 
than the other grades. 

The important point, however, 
is to be sure the seed is accu- 
rately graded — every kernel al- 
most identical in size and shape. 
Poorly graded corn will not plant 
accurately because some kernels 
will be too large and some too 
small for the planter plate cells. 

2. Using Planter Plates That 
Match Seed Grade. Even accurate- 
ly graded seed corn will fail to 
plant accurately, unless planter 
plates are used that match the 
size and shape of the kernels. (See 
photos at bottom of page.) 

Implement companies manufac- 
ture a wide variety of plates for 
every type and grade of corn. 
Plates are inexpensive and easy to 
install, so it will pay the farmer to 
order new plates whenever he 


These common 
grades generally 
come from section 
of the ear as mark- 
ed in the above 
photograph. 


A—Small and 
Medium Round. 

B—Small Flat. 

C—Medium Flat. 

D—Large Fat. 

E—Large Round. CELL TOO SMALL 
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changes the type or grade of hybrid seed corn. 

3. Using a Planter in Good Working Condition. After 
obtaining well-graded seed and planter plates that 
match the grade, the next step in securing accurate 
rate of planting is conditioning of the corn planter. 
Common causes of inaccurate planting are listed below: 
(See illustration of planter parts.) 

(1) Roller Knocker-—Ejects kernel from cell into 
runner as cell passes runner opening. Failure to work 
properly allows kernels to be carried around in plate 
cells, resulting in light, irregular rate of dropping. 

(2) Check Fork—Should have sufficient clearance 
for wire to pass through freely and yet catch button 
squarely for full trip and proper rebound. Faulty ac- 
tion causes partially dropped hills, missed hills or drops 
between hills. 

(3) Clutch Assembly—Should pass a definite number 
of plate cells over runner opening between hill drops. 
Poor functioning may cause irregularity in number of 
kernels dropped per hill. 

(4) Bottom False Plate—Excessive wear, warping, 
or inverted position may let more than one kernel at 
a time fall into cell. 

(5) Kernel Opening—Plate driving mechanism must 
be so timed that seed cell is directly over kernel and 
runner openings at time of discharge. 

(6) Cut Off Tongue—Scrapes off extra kernels riding 
on top of seed cells. Spring action must be free and 
positive. When plate is removed, tongue should extend 
at least +, inch beyond plate position. If shorter, re- 
place it. 

(7) Runner—Must be free from dirt and trash, and 


BOTTOM FALSE 
PLATE 
ROLLER KNOCKER 


4 


CUT-OFF 
TONGUE 


WED (2) 


RUWNER VaLvES 


KERNEL SELECTION MECHANISM 


valve should operate with free, 
snappy action. Faulty valve action 
results in mixed hills, carried hills 
or stripping of kernels. 


CORRECT PLATES ARE IMPORTANT (View of Edge of Plate) 


4+. 


CELL JUST RIGHT 


CELL TOO LARGE 
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PLANTING PRACTICES THAT INCREASE YIELD 
After the seedbed has been properly prepared, seed 

of accurate grade purchased, correct planter plates in- 
stalled, and the planter re-conditioned, the next step is 
proper planting to get the most out of the crop. Three 
important factors to consider are: 

(a) Time of planting 

(b) Depth of planting 

(c) Rate of planting 
Time of Planting. Under average conditions, corn plant- 
ing should be done when soil 
temperature reaches 55 to 
65° F. Extra early plant- 


Soil Temperature 
Observations 
1. Dry soil averages ap- 
prox. 5° warmer than 
wet soil. 
2. At noon, soil temp. will 
be about 4° warmer two 
tee care deep than at four 
FOR GOOD 
GERMINATION 3. Plowed soil may be 8° 
warmer than unplowed 
soil in the same field. 
4. Double-disking raises 
poy temperature as much 
as 5°. 


ITS WARM 
ENOUGH FOR 
CORN PLANTING 


ing may be dangerous be- 
cause seed may rot in cold, 
damp soil and fail to ger- 
minate properly. 

Depth of Planting. Put seed deep enough to be in moist 
ground; no deeper. 

In 22 years of testing at four experiment stations, 
corn planted one inch deep out-yielded all corn planted 
deeper. (See diagram below). Possible explanation is 
that deeper planted seed uses most of its food reserve 
in pushing a shoot through the soil to the surface. 

Notice (below) that depth of planting has no effect 
on depth of permanent root growth. Permanent roots 
grow out from the stalk and bulge just below surface 
of soil, whether seed is planted one inch or five inches. 


Rate of Planting. On rich soil a greater yield can usu- 


AVERAGE YIELD FOR CORN PLANTED AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS 


> 


PLANTED AT ONE INCH | TWO INCHES | THREE INCHES) | FOUR INCHES || FIVE 


ally be expected from thicker rates of planting. On thin 
soil, lacking proper soil nutrients, thinner planting 
rates often produce the best corn. 

Effect of planting rate on yield in good and in poor 
corn years, and average yield over a 2l-year period is 
shown in table below. Hills were 42” apart each way. 
Plots were planted thick; thinned to desired stand, 

While check-planting corn permits cleaner cultiva- 


Stalks Ave. 4 yrs. of Ave. 4 yrs. of 21-year 
Per Hill Lowest Yields Highest Yields Average 
1 25.4 37.7 31.9 
2 40.3 63.4 51.3 
3 45.8 79.2 62.9 
4 44.2 85.7 66.6 
5 41.2 89.9 65.8 


tion, drill-planting is faster, allows contour tillage, and 
often gives higher yields. 

In the National DeKalb selected five-acre corn grow- 
ing contest last fall, en- 
tered by 4,428 farmers in 
23 states and Canada, all 
but two State Champions 
produced their winning 
yields with drilled corn. 
Verle Little, the Nation- 
al Champion, produced 
his 209.33 bu. per acre 
yield by drilling his corn 
in 20-inch rows. 


VERLE LITTLE 


FERTILIZING THE CORN CROP 

To produce 100 bushels of corn, the soil must de- 
liver: 150 Ibs. nitrogen; 23 lbs. phosphorus; 72 lbs. 
potassium; and five million lbs. water. 

First step in fertilizing the corn crop is to build up 
organic content of soil so corn can make the most 
efficient use of fertilizer by: (1) Good rotation with 
plenty of legumes; (2) Plowing under green manure 
crops; (3) Returning to soil all crop residues; and (4) 
Spreading livestock manure. 

Fertilizing corn will start crop quickly; get it ahead 
of weeds; advance maturity; improve quality; and in- 
crease yields. Commercial fertilizers can be applied by: 
(1) Broadcasting before planting; (2) Drilling in bands 
before planting; (3) Plow sole placement at plowing 
time; (4) Hill placement at planting time; (5) Side- 
dressing during cultivation. 


FERTILIZER PLACEMENT IN HILL AT PLANTING TIME 
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PROPER METHODS OF CULTIVATION 


Practically speaking, the sole purpose of cultivating 
corn is to eliminate weeds. Cultivating merely to stir 
the soil and form a dust mulch is of no value because 
tests show that the mulch does not conserve water, 
and the extra cultivation is likely to reduce yield by 
pruning corn roots. (See chart below.) 


TREATMENT 


| ALLOWED TO GROW] 
UNFERTILIZED 


6 YEAR AVERAGE BUSHELS PER ACRE 


7.0 


|e YE 453.3 
IRR RLY Y 55.6 
SRG 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


The University of Illinois found in four years of 
testing that cultivation four inches deep and six inches 
‘away from corn plant would break about 24 of the 
roots. Their average yields were 84.1 bu. per acre with 
shallow cultivation ; 68.2 bu. when cultivation was deep 
enough to prune corn roots. 


Ordinary cultivator shovel (above, left) prunes corn roots re- 
ducing yield. Sweep-type shovels and half-sweeps (right) 
cultivate shallow—cut off weeds, but prune fewer corn roots. 


Weeds can be controlled early, before corn is through 
the ground, by shallow cultivation with spike-tooth 
harrow or rotary hoe. After corn is two to four inches 
high, it may again be cultivated with rotary hoe to 
break up surface crust and kill small weeds before 
they grow. 


CONTROLLING CORN ENEMIES 

It is estimated that over nine percent of the total corn 
crop is destroyed by insect pests each year with losses 
amounting to millions of dollars. In some seasons, corn 
diseases account for equal or even greater loss. It pays 
to be familiar with the enemies of corn, and practice 
proper control methods. 

Insects attacking corn seedlings or roots are: seed 
corn maggots; seed corn aphis; grape colaspis; wire- 
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worms; white grubs; cutworms; sod webworms; flea 
beetles. The European corn borer is the most serious 
enemy of the growing corn plant, 
riddling stalks, shanks, leaves 
and ears—causing corn plants 
to topple, ears to drop from 
stalks and yield to be drastically 
reduced. 

The four most practical corn 
porer control measures are: (1) 
Clean plowing to kill borers win- 
tering over in old corn stalks; 
(2) Delayed planting so eggs 
will not be laid in your young 
corn; (3) Use of tolerant hybrid 
varieties; and (4) Timely spray- 
ing with DDT. 

Best way to cope with most common diseases of 
corn is to follow generally accepted practices such as: 


CORN BORERS 


(a) Plant good hybrids which have resistance bred inte them 
through years of selection and inbreeding. 

(b) Plant only seed corn that has been treated against common 
seedling diseases. 

(c) Follow crop rotation to prevent build-up of disease organ- 
isms in the soil. 

(d) Plow under all old corn stalks and crop residue. 

(e) Use good soil management—good drainage, tillage, and fer- 
tility to provide favorable growing conditions. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS (Available from DeKalb 


Agricultural Ass’n., Educational Division, DeKalb, Ill.) 


BOOKLETS—1. “Spring Edition—Winged Ear.” (A valuable 
24-page booklet filled with information on all phases of corn cul- 


ture. Illustrated with photos, diagrams, charts on planting prac- 
tices. Desk copy free—additional copies available at cost—six 
cents each). 


2. “Corn Cultivation.” 
tion with scraping). 

3. “How Thick Should I Plant?” (Gives results from plant- 
ing studies. Compares thick planting with thin. 

4. “How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” (Charts and dia- 
grams on depths of planting and yield). 

5. “Don’t Judge a Kernel By Its Looks.” (Calls attention to 
the many “extras” bred into a kernel of hybrid seed corn). 

6. “Acres of Gold.” (Hybrid corn variety catalog in full col- 
or. Three editions. Edition describing varieties in your locality 
will be sent). 

MOVIES-—-1. “Acres of Gold.” (Covers all phases of develop- 
ment and processing of hybrid seed corn. Instructive and educa- 
tional. Kodachrome, 16mm., sound, length—-20 minutes). 

2. “Under Summer Skies.” (Detailed information on many 
phases of inbreeding and crossing to get better hybrid seed corn. 
More research detail than “Acres of Gold.” Kodachrome, 16mm., 
sound, length—15 minutes). 

SLIDE FILMS—(Note: All slide films in color. 
furnished with each film). 

1. “Hunger Signs in Corn.” (Shows deficiency symptoms in 
corn from lack of proper soil nutrients. Covers amount of nitro- 
gen, phosphorous, potassium, etc., that the corn requires). 

2. “Corn Colors and Color Mixtures.” (A study in simple 
genetics. Describes the yellow, red or white coloration in corn 
kernels and what happens when yellow is crossed with red, etc.). 

8. “Sexual Reproduction in Plants.” (Tells about male and 
female elements of farm crops and how they unite to produce 
the seed. Has received excellent ratings from many educators). 

4. “Hidden Values in Hybrid Corn.” (Discusses the many 
“extras” in a kernel of hybrid seed corn. Describes methods of 
breeding, grading and inspection). 

CHARTS—1. “Hybrid Seed Corn and How It Is Made.” (A 
series of five colorful charts, 29 x 38 inches, mounted on heavy 
cardboard, with a three-ring binder. Illustrates inbreeding and 
crossing in producing hybrid seed corn). 


(Compares deep and shallow cultiva- 
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Better Farming Livestock Guide 


During the past year, registrations for 
purebred livestock have been greater than 
for any previous year. You, as a county 
agent or vo-ag teacher, realize the merits 
of purebred livestock and are in a position 
to assist the farmers, 4-H and FFA boys, 
in obtaining purebred foundation stock 
and in registering the purebred stock. 

We are bringing many of the breed 
associations before you on this page to 
provide you with a ready reference. 


Ton $3,000 In Cash Prizes 
Litter Open to everyone with 
Contest a litter sired by a reg- 


istered Duroc boar 
and out of a registered Duroc sow. 
Litters must be farrowed between 
Jan. 1 and April 30. Write for far- 
rowing report cards and complete 
information. 

"Selecting Swine" 

35mm strip film showing points to 
watch in selecting swine breeding 
stock .. . comparative pictures with 
explanations. Available in both sin- 
gle and double frame strips at $.56 
and $.84. Write to— 


United Duroc Record Ass'n 


Duroc Bidg. Peoria 3, Illinois 


CORRIEDALES 


REVERSE THE TREND 


While commercial sheep numbers and 
registered sheep in most breeds were 
declining, more Corriedales were regis- 
teerd in 1949 than in any previous 12- 
months period. Corriedales are third in 
number of registrations. 
There are many reasons 
why this breed is increas- 
ing in popularity so rap- 
idly. For information and 
list of breeders write to 


Rollo E. Singleton, Sec'y 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSOCIATION 
100 N. Garth Columbia, Missouri 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS. 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, 
Milking Shorthorns are 
unbeatable. Produce 4% 
milk. Have greater car- 
cass value than other 
breeds. Second to none in producing milk 
and meat from home-grown roughage and 
grain from your farm! Free facts. Or sub- 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal. Six 
months, $1.00; $2.00 per year; 3 years, $5.00. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
Dept. BF-5, 313 S. Glenstone Ave., Springfield 4, Mo. 


| dinitro-ortho-cresol 


Dinitro Controls Apple Scab 


Growers now have more effective 
methods to control apple scab, reports 
John C. Dunegan, USDA plant scientist. 
Scab, an ever-constant threat in apple- 
growing states east of the Great Plains, 
results in losses every year and heavy 
ones if spring weather is unusually wet. 

Studies show that the fungus, which 
causes this disease, overwinters almost 
exclusively in the fallen leaves of the 
orchard. It produces spores in the spring 
when the flower and leaf buds are un- 
folding. These spores are discharged into 
the orchard air after every rain that lasts 
more than a few minutes. 

To reduce spore infection, Dunegan 
recommends a treatment developed at 
the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station about 10 years ago. This is a 
ground spray of the sodium salt of 
(sold under the 
trade names of Elgetol and Krenite) to 


| cover the fallen leaves. The plant scien- 
| tists recommend a mixture coritaining 


one-half gallon of the chemical to each 


100 gallons of water and 400 gallons of 


the mixture to the acre. To be effective, 


_ every bit of the ground must be covered 
—under the trees, between the trees, and 
| in fence rows and un-cultivated bound- 
aries of the orchard. It should be applied 


in the spring as the buds begin to swell. 
* 


New Breed Ass’n. Building 


National headquarters of the American 
Milking Shorthorn Society are being 
moved, after many years in Chicago, 


| to 313 S. Glenstone Avenue, Springfield 


| 4, Mo., 


where the society will occupy 
its new building around April 1. 

Plans are being made for the dedi- 
cation ceremony and a dedication sale 
on April 24-25. A nationwide selection 
including some of the best Milking 
Shorthorns in the country will be offered. 


| The sale will take place at the Spring- 


field Fairgrounds and is expected to at- 
tract breeders from every state. 


Crosshreeding 


UILDS 
ETTER 
EEF 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reports prove the 
outstanding value of Brahmans for cross 


breeding. When Norris Brahmans are 
crossed with non-Brahman breeds stronger 
— exhibiting great hybrid vigor re- 
sult. 

Rapid Growth 

High Dressing Percentage 

Heat Tolerance 

Unsurpassed Disease Resistance 

Insect Resistance 

Longer Productive Life 

Rangeability 
For information on availabilities of Amer- 
ica's finest purebred Brahmans, write for 
packet "M." 


NORRIS 


CATTLE COMPANY 


Herrmann, General Manager 
Bex 1051 Ocala, Florida 


Columbia Sheep 


the All-American Breed 
Developed by the U. S. Department 
of Animal Industry, lead the way to: 
MORE LAMBS MORE WOOL 
MORE MONEY 
For FREE literature, Write 


Columbia Sheep Breeders 


Ass'n of America 
301 Block Building, Fargo, N. Dak. 


New national headquarters of the American Milking Shorthorn Society. The new bullding 
has been designed for efficiency and is modern in every respect. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 
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Why you 
should use 


a seed 


PROTECTANT 


during the 
spring planting season, is 
uncertain. Warm dry days 
may be followed by a 
period of cold rains, often 
lasting for a week or more 
at atime. If you wait until 
the weather is warm and 
settled before planting 
vegetable and flower seeds, 
your crop may be late in 
ripening or damaged by 
summer drought. 


The use of SPERGON and 
PHYGON SEED PRO- 
TECTANT will make it 
possible for the farmer or 
home gardener to plant 
early in the spring without 
danger of losing the crop 
by reason of seed decay or 
**damping-off.” 


SPERGON and PHYGON 
SEED PROTECTANT 
may be used on many 
types of field, flower and 
vegetable seeds. 


| 


UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 
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New Method of Insect Control 


New chemicals that make plants toxic 
to insects for short periods are being 
tested by scientists of the USDA. These 
chemicals kill insects that suck the juices 
of treated plants. They are known to 
the entomologists as “systemic poisons,” 
and should not be used by the public 
until tested further. 

Studies now are being made to find 
out if these insecticidal chemicals will 
break down into harmless compounds 
within a few days or weeks. If they 
do, a new approach will be available to 
American agriculture in the control of 
some of our most difficult insect pests. 


* 
| New Oil Spray Has Advantages 


During the past few years a new type 
of spray oil has come on the market for 
use in orchards in spring, according to 

| C. R. Cutright, entomology department, 
| Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station. 
| This type of oil is sold under trade 
| names which are usually preceded by 
| the word “superior.” 
| Tests conducted by the Ohio Station, 
and observations made in orchards 
| where these oils were used, show they 
| are equal to the regular oils in the con- 
trol of scale and red mite, and they pos- 
sess at least one other advantage. Due 
to their higher refinement they can be 
sprayed on trees several days later than 
| the regular oils. Later application is 
somewhat more effective against red 
mite and insect eggs due to the fact 
that they are nearer hatching. However, 
even the superior oils should not be ap- 
plied after the first leaves reach a length 
of one-fourth inch. 


* 


Insects May Cause Trouble 


Grasshoppers, boll weevils, and Euro- 
| pean corn borers, may cause farmers 
| serious trouble in 1950. Weather con- 
| ditions prevailing through the winter 
| have been favorable to the insects in 
| many areas and the three named may 
| develop into outbreak status this sum- 
| mer. 

Huge numbers of grasshopper eggs 

were found in many places during sur- 
veys made last fall by entomologists of 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. Just how serious grass- 
| hopper outbreaks will be in 1950 now 


Chemicals 


depends primarily on weather conditions 
at hatching time, and the availability of 
green food for the tiny hoppers as they 
leave the egg beds. Greatest threats of 
grasshoppers appear to be in Montana, 
North Dakota, and Wyoming. But farm- 
ers from Texas to Canada and west to 
California may be forced to fight hop- 
pers in many places. 

Boll weevils went into hibernation in 
great numbers last fall. The mild win- 
ter enabled many of them to overwinter 
successfully, and probably they will en- 
ter 1950 cotton fields in record numbers. 
More than 470 million dollars were lost 
by cotton farmers to the boll weevil and 
other pests in 1949, according to esti- 
mates of the National Cotton Council. 

More European corn borers are over- 
wintering now in the fields of the corn 
belt than ever before. Last year, this 
insect caused crop losses estimated at 
350 million dollars. The pest will do 
even more damage in 1950 if weather is 
favorable to the borers at egg-laying and 
hatching time. 


* 


New Corn Borer Headquarters 


The European corn borer research 
headquarters of the USDA will be trans- 
ferred from Toledo, O., to the Ankeny, 
Ta., field station, Iowa State College. 

P. N. Annand, chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine said the 
transfer of entomologists engaged in the 
study of various phases of borer con- 
trol in corn at Lafayette, Ind., and Mus- 


New Insect Control Movie 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
has just completed a new 16 mm. 
color and sound motion picture en- 
titled “Dairy Insect Control.” 

Keynoting the picture is the im- 
portance of effective dairy barn fly 
control and other insect control with 
lindane. 

The picture demonstrates the 
proper application technique of fly 
control, including how and where 
to best apply lindane to get the best 
results. Control of other barn and 
building pests such as roaches, ants 
and mosquitoes is also shown. 

Requests for the film should be 
directed to the California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
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“Mom, do you think this weed killer of 
dad’s will work on dandruff?” 


catine, Ia., also are being transferred to 
the new Ankeny headquarters. 

The Bureau will not close out all re- 
search work on the corn borer at the 
Toledo station, however. Studies on the 
resistance of corn plants to borer at- 
tack in progress there for many years, 
will be continued. 


* 
Early Dusting May Cut Yields 


Because of unusually warm weather 
this winter, many farmers believe 1950 
will be a bad boll weevil year in Ala- 
bama. 

To help cotton growers make plans to 
meet this threat, F. S. Arant, entomolo- 
gist, Alabama Polytechnic Institute Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, reviews 
cotton dusting experiments conducted 
over a period of 25 years. 

First, he warns farmers against early 
dusting—just after squaring. In fact, 
early season applications of poison failed 
to increase yields throughout the Cotton 
Belt, except in some parts of Texas where 
every farm in an entire community or 
county was treated with new organic 
insecticides. 

In different parts of Alabama, early 
dusting with new organic dusts actually 
resulted in some losses of cotton. The 
losses occurred when dusting was dis- 
continued after three or four applica- 
tions. The dusts killed the boll weevil’s 
enemies, and when the dusting was 
stopped, bollworms migrated into the 
enemy-free area, causing more damage 
than bollworms did on areas that had not 
been dusted. 

Arant recommends that cotton be 
dusted with proven materials at proper 
intervals during the time the crop is 
being set and matured. 


* 


“Hello. Is this the City Bridge Depart- 
ment?” 

“Yes, what can we do for you?” 

“How many points do you get for a small 
slam?” 


qe 


John and Jim Ryan own two 400 gallon, 1000 Ib. pressure 
spraying machines —the largest equipment in Southern 

California specializing in spraying dairies for fly control. _ 
Jobn Ryan (right) with “Spud” Curtis, ORTHO Fieldman. 


FLY CONTROL 
SPRAYING 


“Il have been using ISOTOX since 
March, 1949 with excellent results. 
It is the fastest-acting fly killer I 
have ever used — and it is giving me 
30-day residual control. 

“My customers are all well satisfied 
and many claim that ISOTOX gives 


ISOTOX Dairy Spray contains lindane which 
has been approved by Federal authorities. 
Lindane has proved effective in the control of 
many livestock pests. It mixes readily with 
water for spraying. Also used to paint around 
windows, doors, walls, ceiling beams —wher- 
ever flies gather. Directions for uses on label. 
Packed in 1-Ib. and 4-Ib. cans and 20-Ib. pails. 


District Offices: 
Portland, Ore. 
Caldwell, ide. 
ORTHO and ISOTOX. TM's Reg. U.S. Pat, Off, 
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Kansas City, Mo 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


them the best fly control they have 
ever had.” 

John Ryan certainly knows the pest 
control business because he and his 
brother Jim operate one of the most 
efficient and modern dairy spray bus 
inesses in Southern California. 


Here's John Ryan doing a spray job for 
Raymond Hanson in Artesia, California. 
Mr. Hanson says: "I've bad a lot of trou- 
ble getting good control of flies. Flies 
were all over the place until Ryan came 
in and killed every fly had with ISOTOX 
Dairy Spray. It really knocks them down. 
I'm plenty satisfied with the results.” 


METHER YOU ARE asked for pest or 
W weet control advice on fruit, grain, 
nuts of field crops, or livestock... ORTHO 
is at your service. Behind the ORTHO 
emblem stands nearly a half-century of ex 
perience. ORTHO maintains in the field a 
trained staff of consultants, They stand 
ready always to consult with you, help plar 
pest control programs. 

Get in touch with your nearest ORTHO 
Fieldman or write direct on any pest con 
trol problem. See what this free service 
can do to help you serve your community 


better. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Heed Office: Richmond, Colit 
Sacramento, San Jose, Fresno, Whittier, Calif 
South Hoven, Mich 
Lyndonville, N.Y, 


Elizabeth, N.j 
Criande, Fie 
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Says John Ryan: e the 
| “ISQTOX Dairy Spray 
fly K ller i \ 
Ihave ever used! 
3 
| 
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SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY 


for all 


AGRICULTURAL 
SPRAY OPERATIONS 


Teejet Spray Nozzles 
are precision made 
to provide uniform 
distribution . . . in 
all capacities on all 
spray rigs and port- 
able sprayers. Orifice 
tips and strainers in 
all sizes for all opera- 
tions . . 
easily 


. may be 
interchanged 
and spray direction 
quickly aligned by 
means of patented 
V-groove tip design. 
| Write for information 
and ask for Bulletin 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3232 RANDOLPH ST., BELLWOOD, ILL. 
(SUBURB OF CHICAGO) 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON 
AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 


‘THE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 


METHOD OF WEED CONTROL!!! 


Backed by over 18 years of know-how in 
e it, Ariens 


making rotary 
till 


is designed 
au service . . models for all size operations and ail 
crops. The TILLIVATOR is unsurpassed for accuracy. 
Complete details upon request. 


HP in model B 
illustrated 


Front Mounted for accu- 
racy, visibility, and con- 
tro! 


automatic 
wheeling rotary 
adjustable 10” to 
Attitional tools avail 
sickle bar, sprayer, 
bulldozer, 
complete ¢ 


ARIENS CO. SA/LL/0N, 
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Wanted: Poultry Journal 
Editor 


There is an opening on the edito- 
rial staff of one of the leading na- 
tional poultry publications. If you 
studied poultry husbandry in col- 
lege and have had a lively interest 
in it since, and if you like to write, 
you may be interested in this oppor- 
tunity. 

Send your qualifications to Box 34, 
Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 


Farm Program for the Future 


(Continued from page 20) 


Schultz emphasized that the area of 
agreement, however, conceals a number 
_of basic issues. We should bring into 
| the open and try to determine the con- 
| ditions under which it is necessary to 
| use farm supports. 

Basic commodities should not be put 
| aside and dealt with as if they were 
exceptions to all rules. The function of 
production controls should be re- 
examined to determine whether they are 
necessary during prosperous times. 


| Farm Prices Declining 


As I see it, there are four basic facts 
| that must be recognized. (1) The pres- 
| ent farm plan is not working. (2) Prices 
| and farm income are declining rapidly. 

(3) Farm surpluses are mounting. 
| (4) The proposed Brannan Plan is 
infested with the “mycelium of politics.” 


| Farm Bureau Opposes Plan 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion aggressively opposes the Brannan 
Plan for the following reasons: (1) Gov- 
ernment payments to farmers are not a 

| desirable substitute for price supports or 
a satisfactory means of bringing income 
to agriculture. Farmers are entitled to 
receive fair prices in the market place. 
Under the Brannan Plan, the farmer’s 
only hope for a fair income would 
depend upon Government handouts from 
annual appropriations by Congress. 

(2) The cost of the program would 
be staggering. (3) There is no good 
reason why the Government should pay 
part of the grocery bill of every citizen. 
The great bulk of the American people 
are able to buy agricultural products at 
prices which will reflect fair market 

| prices to farmers. 

| (4) Per-unit price goals of the plan 

| (including direct payments to farmers) 
are so high as to make for certainty of 
continuous and rigid controls over the 

| production, marketing, processing, and 

| distribution of agricultural products, 
including Government allocation of the 
right to produce on a per capita basis. 


(5) The proposal to place a unit 
limitation on the amount of farm pro- 
duction eligible for price support would 
place a ceiling on opportunity in agri- 
culture. (6) The plan discards the fair- 
exchange concept of parity, which has 
been the basis of farm programs since 
1933, and substitutes therefore a new and 
untried concept which conceivably might 
result in unsatisfactory farm income 
goals as the dislocations of war recede 
into the past. 

(7) The unusual procedure employed 
in the creation of this plan and its 
presentation to the public has had the 
effect of seriously jeopardizing the bi- 
partisan approach to the development of 
farm policy in this country. 


Grange Outlines Six-Point Program 


National Grange Master Albert S. 
Goss, at the Minneapolis Farm Forum, 
March 2, proposed a six-point farm pro- 
gram designed to give farmers a fair 
price in the market place and minimize 
the necessity of government aids and 
controls. 

Goss declared that the Grange did 
“not approve of any program which 
would make it necessary for the farmer 
to look to the government for his liveli- 
hood.” 

As the first step in meeting the multi- 
plicity of farm problems, Goss proposed 
the creation of a 12-man bi-partisan 
Federal Farm Commission to act in an 
advisory capacity to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Point two, in the program advocated 
by Goss, is the broadening of the Mar- 
keting Agreements Act to include all 
commodities which can be used for di- 
version of surpluses to secondary uses 
such as milk into butter, cheese and 
skimmed milk. 

Point three in the program is use of a 
two or multiple-price system to syphon 
off surpluses into industrial uses and 
exports, using some form of debenture, 
equalization fee, certificate plan or other 
measures. 

Point four advocates price supports 
when the self-help proposals do not 
meet the situation. The Grange prefers 
flexible price supports over fixed sup- 
ports. 

Point five proposes use of marketing 
controls and acreage allotments in ex- 
treme cases where it is necessary to 
make rapid, substantial readjustments in 
production. The Grange gives preference 
to marketing controls in such an event. 

The National Grange puts production 
payments in sixth position in their pro- 
posed farm program, stating that these 
payments should only be made as a 
last resort. 

Farm problems are not new in Amer- 
ican agriculture. We have had surpluses 
and a struggle for equality before. 

At one time there was a Federal Farm 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Turkeys on Range | 
need not be | 


crop-bound 


Ever see poults on range crop-bound from 


eating grass they could not grind? 


Ever see turkeys on wire or on range not 


using their feed efficiently for rapid growth? 


Both have a definite need for STONEMO The hard Granite Grit 
Insoluble Granite Grit—the grit with the ex- with the 
tra grinding surfaces—the grit that helps to Extra Grinding Surfaces 


overcome these problems. 


Make sure the turkey growers #nd poultry- 


men in your area give their birds STONEMO, 
a real grinding agent, rather than a soluble i “ i 


grit that cannot effectively grind feed to 


| make it more usable. 


TURKEY Size 
STONEMO HARD ORT 


MAGNIFIED 5 


Learn all the facts about STONEMO. Write 
for special Vo-Ag County Agent Kit. Dept. BF-4 


| FREE Vo-Ag 
| County Agent Kit 


Includes sample of Stonemo and special 
“Question and Answer” Bulletin which gives 
you many helpful facts about grit. STONEMO! See the difference! 
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MAKE THIS TEST! 


There is often confusion in the minds of 
farmers about soluble vs. insoluble grit 
Make this test. Drop some of the “grinding 
agent” your farmers are using in a glass of 
vinegar. If it fizzes or bubbles, that means 
it’s soluble — will dissolve — change the 
mineral balance of rations — and should 
not be used as a grinding agent! Now - try 
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*ABOVE: Comparative yield from 

two 250-foot rows——nubbins on 

+ left did not have benefit of inocu- 

lated cover crop. 

The bigger yields of clovers, al- 

falfa, soybeans and lespedeza you 

get from inoculation is not your 

only benefit. Inoculation with 

NITRAGIN helps these and other 

legumes but it helps boost yields of 

other cash crops, too. The Geor- 

gia farmer pictured above reaped 

56.3 extra bushels of higher qual- 

ity corn from a test acre that fol- 

lowed an inoculated legume cover 

crop. The pile on the right easily 

; shows the extra benefits of inocu- 

q lating all legume crops, whether 

they are used for hay, seed, or soil- 

j building. For best results with 

legumes, always use NITRAGIN 

. . the inoculant in the orange- 
colored can. 


*Name of former on request 


For Best Results 
With LEGUMES 
With 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY, INC. 
3908 NORTH BOOTH STREET * MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NEW INFORMATION 


REGARDING EL ECTRIC LABOR-SAVING ON FARM 

ers. FREE PLANS AVAILABL OR 
USE IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION. 
FIELD DEMONSTRATIONS, ETC. 

@ Heavy Duty Vacuum Cleaners with 
wet-or-dry pick-up for use on poultry 
farms and Hatcheries. 

@ Self-contained Automatic Cooler Unit 
for egg rooms, offices, homes, etc. 

@ Electric Beak Cauterizers — “Debeak- 
ers”. Free Booklet on this subject will 
be sent on request. 

Many other eleetrical items for the Poul- 

tryman and Farmer described in our 

N-E-W FREE CATALOG. Send for your 

copy today. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dept. BF-4 San Diego 12, Calif. 
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Efficient feeding programs for all 
livestock and poultry that produce 
“Quality Results at Low Cost’. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


LES & HUNTER CO. 


14) W. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Tenn. Chapters Erect Signs 


West Tennessee FFA advisers voted to 
put up FFA welcome signs on all high- 
ways entering their towns. 

These signs of uniform size have been 
ordered by the chapters from the Future 


i 


Bells, Tennessee, FFA pra was the first 
chapter in West Tennessee to erect an FFA 
welcome sign at the entrance of the town. 
Above is a picture of Henry G. Williams, ad- 
viser, and two FFA boys erecting the sign. 


Farmer Supply Company, Alexandria, 
Va. The large metal sign has the words 
FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
printed at the top and the FFA emblem 
just under the lettering. 

A blank space is below the emblem in 
which the chapters are printing “wel- 
come to”—then the name of the town. 
These signs are being put on regular size 
highway posts which are painted white 
except the space from about 14 inches 
to the ground is painted black. They 
are placed at the city limits on every 
road entering the town. 


* 


FFA Foundation Awards 
(Continued from page 14) 


larger checks. Complete information 
about the judging contests and awards is 
contained in the bulletin, “National Con- 
tests 1950,” which was mailed in Feb- 
ruary to all vo-ag teachers. 

STATE INITIATED PROJECTS— 
$20,000 of foundation funds is apportioned 
to the states, in ratio of their FFA mem- 
bership to the national membership, for 
State Initiated Projects. Announcements 
concerning awards available from these 
funds are made by the state FFA ad- 
visers. 


Awards for New Farmers of America 


H. O. SARGENT—For young farmers. 
Awards of $25 for state winners, $125 
each for second and third nationally, and 
$250 for national winner. 

SUPERIOR FARMERS—$25 for each 
Superior Farmer; $243.03 for Star Su- 
perior Farmer; $125 each for second and 
third. 

STAR MODERN FARMERS—State 
awards of $25 each. 

STAR FARMER OF THE CHAPTER 
—Medal for local chapter winner. 
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FARM ELECTRIFICATION, FARM 
AND HOME IMPROVEMENT, SOIL 
AND WATER MANAGEMENT, FARM 
MECHANICS AND DAIRY FARMING 
(five separate contests)—In each: Medal 
for local chapter winner; $25 for state, 
$100 for national, $50 each for second and 
third places. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING—Medal for local 
chapter winner; $25 for state; $150 for 
national and $75 each for second and 
third places in national contest. 

QUIZ CONTEST—$25 state awards, 
$150 for national and $75 each for sec- 
ond and third place in national contest. 

QUARTETTE—State awards of $20; 
national awards of $200 for first, $100 
each for second and third. 

JUDGING CONTESTS—$1,000 budg- “a 
eted for awards. Exact award schedule 3 
not yet announced. 


* 
Farm Program for the Future PS aaah. 
(Continued from page 40) 


Board that tried to solve the dilemma of 
falling prices and mounting surpluses. 

Recognizing the need for adjusting 
production to market demands, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board recommended reduced 
production. The Farm Board concluded, 
and so stated in its reports, that pro- 
duction control would have to be an 
essential part of any farm program that 
could have a real chance of lasting 
success. 


Todoa complete job of filling-in gullies, terracing, finishing 
ponds and other conservation work—at low cost—the Preco 
No. 2 Terracer and a track-type tractor with dozer blade is the 
unbeatable combination. 


This Preco Terracer does a big job and it’s built to do it. Husky 
10-foot blade, extreme blade adjustment with easy control, box- 
type welded frame, stability on steep slopes, accurate trailing 4 
and sharp turning radius are a few of its outstanding features. 
In almost every country in the world Preco Terracers are accepted 
equipment and in demand both for soil conservation and general 
farm work. Mail the coupon or write for complete information. 


Pillsbury Suggests Food Commission 


A bi-partisan food commission to put 
an end to the folly of using food as a 
political football was proposed at the 
recent Minneapolis Farm Forum by 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pillsbury 
Mills. Pillsbury stated, “Politicians are 
out-promising each other for votes, with 
food issues as bait.” 


For Terracing .. . Erosion Control... Road and Shoulder Maintenance 
.. leveling... Ditching... Snow Removal... Ditch Cleening... 
Knocking Down Rice Levees... Back Filling... And Many Other Uses 


Manufactured under 

license of Caterpillar 
Tractor Co. 


PRECO INCORPORATED 
6302 East Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


Setting up a bi-partisan food com- t 


Please send complete information on the 


mission makes sense to me. We have 
enough brains, economists, and men with 
experience to give a practical solution to 
our farm problems. Why not use them? 


"= understand every other one is enriched 
with Vitamin A.” 


Name 


Preco No. 2 Terracer. 


SAVE « ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY! 
Leg and Wing Bands 


Plekout Controts 


Bull 

Amstion Sales otohers—Cattie Lends 
Tags—And 
for Free Catalog 


NA ND & TAG CO. 
720 Orchard St., Dest. 1-109 Newport, Kentucky 


BROWER MFG. CO., 


BROWER 
Wharlivind 


Save 60c-80c per 100 ib. bag by 
our own cattle, hog 4 
and povltry feeds. Mix a per i 
fect blend in 10 minutes 
Mixing 700 to 4000 tbe 
per batch jade of heavy stee! 
wel dud er in use throughout World 
Sota 0-day a) guarantee 


Box 4068, Quincy, ill. 


HELPFUL BOOKLETS SEE PAGE 62 
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‘For Even The | 
Reclamation Jobs — Use 
PRECO NO. 7 TERRACER | 
| | 
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| 
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CHAINS 
keep 
tractors 
rolling! ' 


@ You can put your rub- 
r-tired tractor to work sooner after rain— 
pmetimes two or three days sooner—with 
EED BULL Or WEED SPIRAL GRIP TIRE 
arns. They help you get work done when 
pu want it done—and in less time. Trac- 
rs equipped with WEED tractor chains hold 
ady in mud, gumbo or snow. Right and 
ft hand twist retards tightening-up. It’s 
n easy one-man job to put the chains on 
take them off and they need no adjust- 
ent. See or call your implement dealer 
nd order WEED TRACTOR CHAINS now. 

York, Pa.. Chi Detroit, Los An: 
co 


hicago, Denver, goles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


OSTROM IMPROVED 
FARM LEVEL 


curate, The Bos- 
trom is 
d Complete used and en- 


er Terracing, 
itching, Irrigat- © 
Tile Drain- 


dorsed by 
Schools, Exten- 
sion Service & 


Individual 
nes, Turn- A, Landowners 
ing Angles £7 every- 
and etc. mm where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following the simple direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All pyre Levels are sold 
on the ti or money 


back. WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
cand name of our distributor near you. 
Bostrom - Brady Co. 
520 Stonewall St. Atlanta, Ga. 
To All 
County 
Agents 


and Vo-Ag Instructors 


So that you may be better acquainted 
with the merits of our Accuracy Attested 


we will gladly mail you a full sized box 
FREE upon request. Simply write— 


STERLING 
Dairy Div. 14 
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Tell Parents the 4-H Story 


Parents of 4-H members and other 
interested adults in Preston county, West 
Virginia, are better acquainted with the 


| aims, goals, and accomplishments of 4-H 


Club work as a result of 26 meetings 
held for them last spring. They were 
told what 4-H Club work can mean to 


| their boys and girls as 4-H’ers learn 
| “Better Living for a Better World.” 


This is the first time such an organ- 
ized country-wide program of parent- 
contact has been staged in the Mountain 
State. 

It was carried out under the direction 
of Harry L. (Roy) Propst, county club 


| agent, with the assistance of other mem- 


bers of the county extension staff— 
Roscoe F. Dodrill, county agricultural 
agent, and Mrs. Margaret S. Effland, 
county home demonstration agent. In 
addition, L. A. Toney, Institute, state 
leader, Negro extension work, conducted 
the meeting in the one Negro club in the 


county. 


The meetings were held in each of the 
26 communities of the county where 


| there is a 4-H Club, during the last week 


of January, February, and the first week 


_ of March. 


Purposes of the series were listed by 
Propst: 

1. To acquaint parents and other in- 
terested adults with the objectives of 
4-H Club work, and how these objectives 
are attained; the scope of the 4-H Club 
program in the United States, in West 
Virginia, and in Preston county; the role 
local leaders play in the club program; 
and the ways in which parents can best 
assist with the club program in the com- 
munity. 

2. To provide parents with an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with county extension 
workers how the club program in each 
community can be improved. 

3. To provide the county club agent 
with an opportunity to meet the par- 
ents of club members. 

In most instances, the club members 


| met in one room for their regular month- 
| ly meeting while the parents and other 
| interested adults met with the county 
| extension 


worker in another room. 
Where the club membership was small 
and only a few parents were present, 


| the club members and their parents met 


together. After the group sessions, all 


| assembled to see motion pictures shown 


by the extension worker. Finally, at 


| each meeting, refreshments were served 


by the club members. 


for CLUB LEADERS 


News 


Total attendance at the 26 meetings 
was 1,030, of whom 232—or 22.5 percent 
—were parents. Of the 507 families 
who have youngsters engaged in club 
work in Preston county, 173—or 34 per- 
cent—-of the families were represented 
by one or more parents at the meetings. 
Other interested adults, club members, 
and other interested boys and girls com- 
prised the remainder of the attendance. 

West Virginia state club officials are 
so impressed with this program that they 
intend to encourage its extension to oth- 
er counties. In time, who knows, per- 
haps parents of 4-H’ers in West Vir- 
ginia will paraphrase the 4-H pledge 
with one of their own: 

“We 4-H parents pledge OUR HEADS 
to help our youngsters plan their proj- 
ects wisely; OUR HEARTS to constant 
encouragement; OUR HANDS to help 
them reach their goals; OUR HEALTH 
to keep them strong and well, for THEIR 
CLUB, THEIR COMMUNITY, and 
THEIR COUNTRY.” — Kenneth R. 
Boord, assistant extension editor, West 
Virginia University. 

* 


Raise Dogs for Blind 


Nevada 4-H club members have 
proved to be exceptionally good in rais- 
ing guide dogs for blind persons. 

As a result of their work, a number of 
blind in the Pacific Coast states have 
been provided with “seeing eyes.” 

In September, Guide Dogs for the 
Blind, Inc., a philanthropic organization 
which handles the dogs, graduated its 
23rd class of German shepherds. Of the 
five, three were given their preliminary 
training by Nevada 4-H club members. 


Story of a Grand Champion 


Judge Roy Bean, the Grand Cham- 
pion Steer at the 1949 International 
Livestock Show in Chicago, was pur- 
chased by Dearborn Motors Corp. 
This outstanding animal now is on 
a tour of the country. 

Dearborn Motors Corp. has had 
so many requests for the facts be- 
hind this farm success story about 
the Pecos county, Tex., 4-H club 
members who made the Judge a 
champion and how they did it, that 
Dearborn Motors has incorporated 
the information in a booklet entitled 
“Story of a Grand Champion.” 

Copies of this booklet may be 
secured by writing to Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Educational Depart- 
ment, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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FARMERS STEP PROFITS 


Sturdy, strong, fire-safe Quonsets enable farmers to 
take advantage of Government Price Support Program 


Follow the example of farmers who store grain right 
5) a ' on their own farms. Store your grain safely in Quon- 
4 sets... hold it for peak Prices. Quonsets meet all 
wit Commodity Credit Corporation requirements for crop 
} storage...permit you to take full advantage of the Gov- 


ernment Support Program at a low cost per bushel. 


In the off season, Quonsets are ideal for equipment 
storage, general storage or for animal shelters! These 
wind-proof, fire-resistant, all-steel buildings provide 
maximum protection. Durable Quonsets require far 
less maintenance than most farm buildings. 


your dealer Today / 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division ° Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 


Stran-Stee! anc 


UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION Reg. U. §. Pot 
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MARLOW 


IRRIGATION PUMPS 


Here are the pumps that provide 
the newest features for modern sprinkler 
irrigation. Brand new in design, Marlows 
are engineered especially for today’s new 
pressure and capacity requirements. 
They will supply water dependably. 
They are thrifty and virtually mainten- 
ance-free in operation. Equipped with 
dependable priming devices and with 
engines that have the latest safety 


features. 


Marlow Centrifugal Irrigation 


Pumps are available in 12 models, sizes 
2 to 6 inch, including two models de- 
signed specifically for the new 2 and 3 
acre sprinklers. Capacities 50 to 1500 
GPM; pressures 30 to 200 PSI. Gasoline 
and Diesel engine driven. Skid mounted 


or with steel wheels or rubber tires. 


Models also available powered by 


electric motors. 


MARLOW PUMPS 


250 GREENWOOD AVENUE 


Write for irrigation focts 
and plete inf ti 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 


March Cover Best for 1949 


Readers of Better Farming Methods 
selected the March BFM cover as the 
best for 1949. This cover was the first 
four-color pic- 
ture ever used 


Better 


Farming Meth- 
ods. Second 
place rating 
went to the 
July cover, 
which featured 
County Agent 
H. V. McCul- 
lah, Kremm- 
ling, Colo. 
Third place 
honors went to 
the August cover which featured Phil 
Robinson, SCS Work Unit Conserva- 
tionist, Hanson county, North Carolina. 

Fourth choice was the May cover, fea- 
turing County Agent M. L. Ferguson, 
Russellville, Ala. 

Just in case you missed our cover rat- 
ing contest, why not turn to page 54 of 
the February, 1950, BFM? There you 
will find all the 1949 covers pictured. 


* 


Free Equipment Catalog 


The Lyon Rural Electric Co. is offer- 
ing its new 40-page catalog and refer- 
ence data to agricultural leaders. 

Some of the subjects considered in this 
catalog are: New method of anti-freeze 
protection of low pressure water sys- 
tems, voltage drop table for wiring 
check-up, electric heating element facts, 
electric temperature control data, elec- 
tric prevention of cannibalism, automatic 
fly control, alarm protection, etc. 

Requests for this booklet should be 
addressed to the Lyon Rural Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 


* 


New Pulverizer-Mulcher 


The new Brillion “Pulvi-mulcher”, which has 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY PUMPS FOR OVER A ewe complete implements in enc. It reli, 


QUARTER OF 
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A CENTURY 


levels, harrows, pulverizes and packs in one 
operation. 
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the Field 


Light Bulbs Speed Growth 


Burn 25-watt light bulbs in a back- | 
yard hotbed and you'll eat early June 
peas next May. 

That advice for home gardeners came | 
today from Robert L. Zahour, Westing- | 
house lamp engineer. Such miniature 
“greenhouses” warmed by low-power | 
bulbs, he said, hurry vegetables to the 
table 10 days ahead of regular seed 
plantings outdoors. Flower seeds start- 
ed in hotbeds are brought to bloom one 
month earlier, he added. _ 

The 25-watt bulb is best for hotbeds, 
Zahour explained, because higher watt- 
age bulbs are more apt to create hot 
spots in the soil, stunting seed growth 
or scorching the tender young plants. | 


* 
Electric Grooming Brush 


New electric grooming brush for dairy show 
cattle and other farm animals introduced by | 
the Hardware-Machinery Division, Sunbeam 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 


* 
Irrigation on Wheels 


The latest development in agricultural | 
irrigation is a sprinkler system mounted 
on wheels. Wheel-Move is being manu-| 
factured exclusively by Stout Irrigation, 
Inc. and Wyss Irrigation, Inc. | 
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Right here in America we have the world’s 


+ 
vee greatest system of heavy-duty highways — 
Ad steel highways that don’t cost the tax- 
me payer a dime. 
vt, These highways — the 383,000 miles of 
ae railroad track in the United States — are 
a” always at your service, in any season of 


the year, to carry you or your freight to 
any part of the continent. 

To improve these highways — and to 
add new and better cars and locomotives 
to serve you still better —the railroads 
have spent, since the close of the war, 
more than 3% billion dollars. 

And the more the ample capacity of 
these special steel highways is used to 
carry the commerce of the nation, the less 
the wear and damage on the public high- 
ways, the lower the cost of their repair 
and rebuilding —and the greater the 
safety and convenience with which you 


and your car can use them. 


’ Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Manday evening on NBC 
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is 


the building 
for business-like farmers 


Low cost; permanent construction; easy, 
fast erection; unobstructed floor and stor- 
axe space—these are some of the big reasons 
why the arch top Timberib buildings are 
seen so often on America’s finest farms. 
The Timberib is a one-piece curved rafter 
that extends continuously from floor to 
ridge. It is formed of durable Douglas fir 
lumber, kiln dried and joined together 
under pressure with glues of permanent 
bonding strength. They are 
Pre-cut, need no further cutting or fitting. 
4 times as strong as nailed rafters. 
Quickly erected with regular farm help. 
Available in widths from 12 to 75 feet, 
lengths as desired. 
If you are contemplating a cattle barn, 
sranary, loafing barn, milking parlor, im- 
plement shed or utility building, ask us for 
complete information on Timberib build- 
ings. No obligation. 


Timser Structures, Inc. 


P. ©. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Oregon 


TIMBER STRUCTURES, Inc. 

P. O. Box 3782-Q, Portland 8, Ore 
Please send information on Timberib Barns 1) 
Sheds 0) Poultry Houses 0 

Name 


Address_ 


City 


JUDSON 
CROP BUILDER 


The JUDSOW ACTUALLY 
SPREADS-- 


for broadcast seeding. 
Easy to clean--cannot clog. 


Get the facts on the 
JUDSON CROP BUILDER 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
today 


SON BROS. CO. tf 
COLLEGEVILRLE © PENNA. 


Firat in Fectilining Machinery 
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“He’s been at the laying mash again!” 
* 


Oats Again in Trouble 
(Continued on page 18) 


was somewhat less productive in 1949. 

Victoria blight was prevalent and dam- 
aging in the extreme southern part of 
the spring-oat area of Central and East- 
ern United States. Because of this, 
Osage, formerly a high-yielding variety 
in this part of the country, made a mis- 
erable showing in 1949; yielding only 
some 65 percent of Andrew. Neosho did 
little better. 

Clinton is recognized by H. C. Murphy 
and L. C. Burnett, Iowa State College, 
as being susceptible to crown rust race 
45 and the performance of Clinton in 
1949 appears to confirm this fact. Certain 
Bond derivatives such as Cherokee (also 
called Ames 2), Shelby, and Colo seem 
to be more tolerant than are Clinton 
and some other Bond-derived oats. Cer- 
tainly Shelby’s record in 1949 would 
seem to bear this out. 

Marion, distributed 10 years ago, is 
supposed to have more tolerance to this 
new crown rust race 45 than other widely 
grown oats. In 1949, Marion made a 
comparatively good record even though 
it is recognized as having a rather weak 
straw that limits its usefulness primarily 
to the lighter soils of the Corn Belt re- 
gion. 

The performance of the “old time” oats 
of 20 years ago was comparatively good 


| in 1949, but even so they cannot be rec- 
| ommended in view of their lack of dis- 


ease resistance, weak straw, and light 
test weight. 


No “Super” Oats Available 


Present prospects do not justify farm- 
ers paying fancy prices for seed of any 
| oat variety on the market. There are no 
“super” oats available for seeding in 
1950. 


In general, three types of spring oats 


| are grown in this country in the vast 
| region extending from the Rockies east 


to the Atlantic and from the Canadian 


When writing 


border southward to the Ohio River, the 
Ozark Mountains and the Red River 
Valley of southern Oklahoma. These 
three oat types are classed as midseason, 
early, and spring-sown red. 

Midseason oats are predominately 
grown in the northern part of the coun- 


|| try; spring-sown red primarily in the 


southern part of the region outlines, 


| whereas early-maturing oats are most 


important in that area situated between 
those occupied by the other two types. 
Culture of easly oats, however, overlaps 
the other areas to the north and to the 
south making early oats the leading oat 
type grown in the United States today. 
The results mentioned were obtained 
from experiments with each of the three 
groups of oats conducted in 1949. 


Use South American Oats for Crosses 


Oat breeders have known for some 
years that Bond derivatives were not re- 
sistant to crown rust race 45 and similar 
races. They have mentioned this in vari- 
ous published articles. They also have 
been busy making crosses of the South 
American oat varieties, Landhafer, and 
Santa Fe, and the supposed South Amer- 
ican oat Trispernia with our most valu- 
able North American varieties. These 
South American oats have resistance to 
both crown rust race 45 and to Victoria 
blight of oats. 

Many selections from numerous cross- 
es made are being grown in nursery rows 
on experiment stations in 1950. The writ- 
er has distributed seed of such selections 
from more than 20 such crosses to no 
less than 40 experiment stations from 
the Rocky Mountains eastward and from 
New York southward to Florida and 
South Texas. 


Oat Breeders Keep Busy 


Many others have made similar cross- 
es and selections. New varieties of oats 
from these crosses should be available 
shortly. Such varieties will resist ordi- 
nary races of crown rust and race 45 
and similar races as well. They also will 
resist the Victoria blight, but what their 
reaction may be to the new “red leaf” 
trouble mentioned by Heyne only the 
future will disclose. Is it any wonder that 
we oat breeders are inclined to ask 
“what next?” 


* 


New N. C. Blueberry Varieties 


North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the USDA announce 
the release of two new blueberry va- 
rieties—the Walcott and the Murphy. 

Selected by G. M. Darrow, USDA, and 
E. B. Morrow, North Carolina Station, 
the new varieties meet a need for high 
quality, good flavored berries that ripen 
early in the season. They are expected 
to replace Weymouth. 
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Only Cutter makes BeT+V- 


CUTTER 


BTV. 


Cutter Laboratories pioneered the commercial 
production of tissue vaccine (B°T-V>) and 


crystal violet (Methylrosanilin chloride) vaccine. 


Write Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
California for booklet describing in detail 


the prevention of hog cholera with Be T*V> 


SOLD TO “VETERINARIANS ONLY”— NO EXCEPTIONS. 
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Here’s Valuable Advice On 
Mastitis Control! 


On your as Ext Workers, rests the job of 
educating the farmer in the Scientific Ways of Agriculture. 
On many vital problems the farmer sets great faith in your 
advice. sat rae of this faith we ask you to give freely 
th dation—‘'go to your Veterinarian as you 
would natn Physician’ *—advice that will serve the farmer well. 


The Veterinarian, by virtue of specialized training and 
long experience, is the one man fully competent to 

and treat animal diseases. Because of this scientific training 
he has been entrusted with those medicinals requiring scien- 
tific handling. It is for this reason that we promote MASTICS®, 
for the treatment of mastitis (caused by Strept. agalactiae), 
through the Veterinarian only. 


MASTICcs—the original penicillin bougies—are slender wax- 
like sticks with special tapered points, each containing 
penicillin ‘‘G"’. Inserted in the teat, MASTICS dissolve in the 
milk to medicate effectively all parts of the teat lining, cistern 
and large ducts. And their foil-seal reduces breakage, pre- 
vents contamination and acts as an applicator. One or more 
treatments in each quarter were reported in Veterinary Med- 
icine, Dec., 1946, to cure 92.6% of cases treated. 


With MASTICs adequate local treatment of mastitis can be 
applied by anyone. However, we feel that MASTICS should be 
supplied by the Veterinarian because he is best qualified to 
give safe advice on the treatment of mastitis and its complica- 
tions—an assurance that means safety to the entire herd. 
Mastitis is your concern. If you suspect mastitis send the farmer to the 
Veterinarian for MASTICS. They are available as MASTICS (25,000 units 
penicillin''G"') and High Potency MASTICS (100,000 units penicillin ““G""). 


Write for free 
folder giving 
complete instructions’ 
illustrations. 


Theledjartin Laboratories 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


FREE Copy of Magazine to 


Vo-Ag Teachers & Veteran Instructors 


A sample copy of YOUR FARM magazine is available to Vo-Ag teachers 
and Veteran instructors on request. 


This monthly, pocket-sized magazine is a digest of articles gleaned from 
the leading national agricultural magazines and college experiment releases. 
The nature and style of YOUR FARM makes it an excellent reference manual 
for Vo-Ag classes. The twelve annual issues of condensed reading material 
offer excellent coverage of timely agricultural topics. Vo-Ag students will 
find YOUR FARM a real help in their project and classroom work. 


Vo-Ag teachers who have little time for reading will find that YOUR 
FARM solves many of their problems. Many farm leaders are depending 
upon this agricultural digest as a source of valuable information. Veteran 
classes, too, are using YOUR FARM regularly in their classes and welcome 
the timely articles as an aid to their limited supply of reference material. 
YOUR FARM ean be used for regular classroom assignments on almost any 
farm topic—marketing, pastures, feeding, animal sanitation, crop rotation, 
machinery care, etc. 


Write to YOUR FARM Magazine, 952 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
for your free copy and details on discounts for educational groups. Adv. 


Northwest Junior Livestock Show 
April 5-7 Auburn, Washington 
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Farm Pond Fishing Contest 


The farm pond fishing contest is being 
used as an attraction and event of 
amusement on some of the soil conserva- 
tion tours in Oklahoma. 

The contest is very fascinating. Every- 


Fishing contest, held on the Loren Thompson 


farm near Bristow, Okla., is the attraction of 
the noon-hour visit to this farm. The winner 
caught a perch with a live grasshopper. 


body present, at even the largest attend- 
ance event, can participate. 

First of all, a quart glass jar of mixed 
colored beans is passed around through 
the audience. The first 20 drawing out 
a certain colored bean are asked to come 
forward. This is the eliminator process 
of determining the ones who will enter 
the contest. 

The contestants are handed a fishing 
pole, all equipped with line, hook and 
bait, ready to be put into the water. The 
word “go” is given by the master of 
ceremonies and all contestants start fish- 
ing at their own selected spot along the 
edge of the pond. The time limit is 15 
minutes. 

The individual catching the first fish, 
and calling attention to the one in 
charge, wins the contest. The second, 
third and other prizes may be counted in 
order of fish caught in the shortest length 
of time. The kind or size of fish has no 
bearing on the contest. In case of neces- 
sity, the time limit may be extended if 
no fish bites. Appropriate prizes are of- 
fered by cooperating merchants, such as 
fishing equipment or any kind of mer- 
chandise.—Edd Roberts, extension soil 
conservationist, Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege. 


CARLING 


“Your new tractor sounds great, Milo! 


| Open up the throttle again!” 
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Protect 
Animals 
with 


Dependable Biologicals 


It is always more practical and economical to prevent disease than to 
treat it. Vaccination with dependable biologicals that quickly establish 
immunity builds a sound animal health program for livestock owners. 


Vaccination with BLACKLEG- HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) B. H.* BACTERIN Lederle gives lasting protection 
against both blackleg and shipping fever. This bacterin is a recent Lederle 
contribution to livestock conservation. 


Use BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) Lederle for preven- 
tion of uncomplicated blackleg. 


For prevention of hemorrhagic septicemia, HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICE- 
MIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle, which contains all three 
antigenic types of Pasteurella multocida, the organism that causes ship- 
ping fever, is recommended. CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BAC- 
TERIN (Alum-Precipitated ) Lederle gives lasting protection against both 
blackleg and malignant edema. 


ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 (CARBOZOO* ) Lederle immunizes 
cattle against anthrax. 


For dependable immunization against brucellosis among cattle and 
calves, vaccinate with BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried ) 
Lederle. This form of the product assures you the full number of living j 
organisms when restored to the fluid state for use. 


All Lederle biologicals are prepared with equal care and tested with 
the same precision given to Lederle products for human use. They should 
be used in accordance with package instructions. 


For best management practices, and disease-control procedures, con- 
sult your veterinarian. *Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


Animal Industry Section 
| LEDERLE LABORATORIES , DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Two New Books 
Poultrymen Need! 


Published by Poultry Tribune 


186 pages 192 pages 


Successful Broiler Growing . . . 


@ Po you know what feeds should be used if 
you want more yellow color in the shanks and 
skin of your broilers? 

@ Whether high or low humidity is better 
for broiler growing? 

@ How much cap tal it takes to get into the 
broiler business? 

@ How much feed is required per pound of 
gain in profitable broiler production? 

@ What are the 
cess in broiler production? 


ight requirements for suc 


@ What three 
there will be 
given broiler plant? 


factors determine 


outbreak 


whether 
a disease in any 

The answers to 
hundreds of 


these questions and te 
vwthers are presented clearly in 
Written 
by Edmund Huffman, formerly assistant poul 


this new book on broiler growing 


try husbandman, University 
Hugh <A 


Keconomics, 


of Delaware, and 
Bureau of 
TSDA 186 
trated and indexed 


Poultry Breeding Applied .. . 


« ix a new book on poultry breeding 


Johnson Agricultoral 


pages. well i)lus- 


1 language the layman can under- 
veals the latest improvements in 
ecding tethods 
Using the same 

in this book 

laying flock 
in 20 vears had inereased from “) 


hen to 240 


breeding methods outlined 
average egg predeetion the 
it Massachusett« State lege 


per 


Using the same 
in this hook res 
fowl paralysis 


breeding methods ourlined 


stance to tumors and the 
complex can be established in 


any strain of poultry. 


In this new book the principles of genetics 
aml how they apply to poultry and turkey 


BETTER FARMING METHODS, 
Mount Morris, tilinois 

Rash me books as follows: 
Successful Broiler Growing $3.00 Postpaid 


© Poultry Breeding Applied $2.50 Postpaid 


USDA Price Support Program 
(Continued from page 24) 


In the nation’s interest, we recom- 
mended that price support should be 
subject to certain conditions and limits. 
Wherever possible, observance of good 
land use and conservation practices 
would be required. If supplies of a com- 
modity made marketing quotas neces- 
sary, the support program for the com- 
modity would depend upon acceptance 
of the quotas, as the present law pro- 
vides for basic commodities. 

Finally, in accordance with historic 
precedents for encouraging and preserv- 
ing the social values of the family-size 
farm, the amount of price support to 
each farm would be limited to the ap- 
proximate production of the largest 
| family-sized farm — a volume high 
| enough to benefit most farms, but one 
_which will not encourage the develop- 
ment of extremely large, industrialized 
farming. 

Those are the proposals which have 
come to be known as my “plan”. There 
is really nothing new or radical about 
any of them, nothing without precedent. 
On the contrary, they adapt to new con- 
ditions the price support programs that 
began in the ’thirties. 


* 
FFA Develops Tool Cart 


The Future Farmers at the Modoc 
Union High School, Alturas, Calif., found 
| their “ag” shop was too small. The work- 
| ing space was so cramped that they could 
| not work efficiently and safely. Future 
| Farmers questioned the wisdom of using 

a large area for just a tool room. Why 

not put the tools on wheels and use the 
| tool room for arc welding booths? 
| FFA’ers got their heads together and 
| decided to make a tool cart large enough 
| to put all the wood-working tools on 
| one side and the metal-working tools 
on the other. Space below was planned 


display portable tool cart. 


for paint supplies. They painted the 
tool-cart blue and silhouetted the tools 
in yellow. 

Now the space formerly occupied by 
the arc-welders is being used for acety- 
lene welding and a new soldering bench. 
The arc-welders are out of the main shop 
in enclosed booths, lessening the danger 
of flashburns. The tool cart can easily 
be moved to where it is handiest and, 
incidentally, to where it is out of the 
way. 

Another space-saving project involved 
tearing out a lumber rack and storing 
the lumber above the tool room. So, with 
a little ingenuity and resourcefulness and 
a lot of hard work, Modoc Future Farm- 
ers are able to have a safer and large 
working area. 


* 


Extension School Dates 


Four regional extension short-term 
schools will be held during 1950. From 
four to nine different courses will be 
conducted at different universities. 

Universities and dates for extension 
short-term schools are listed below: 

University of Wisconsin, June 12-30. 
For information write to V. E. Kivlin, 
Assoc. Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Colorado A & M College, first session, 
June 19-July 7; second session, July 17- 
Aug. 4. For information write to F. A. 
Anderson, Director of Extension, Col- 
orado A & M College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Cornell University, July 17-Aug. 4. 
For information write to L. D. Kelsey, 
Roberts Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

University of Arkansas, July 17-Aug. 
4. For information, write to Lippert S. 
Ellis, Director of Extension, College of 
Agriculture, Fayetteville, Ark. 


* 


“Poor He died from drinking 
shellac!” 


“At least he had a fine finish.” 


Danny! 


Vo-Ag Instructor Donald E. Simpson (right), Alturas, Calif., and farm shop class proudly 
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The bridge that runs from Wyom 


Ivs a long way from Medicine Bow to 

Boston . . . from the western cattle and 

range from the feed lots 
e 


and hog farms of the Corn Belt, to the 
hungry cities of the east. Between where 
the meat animals are raised and where the 
meat is eaten there’s an average gap of a 
thousand miles. 

Bridging that gap is a service performed 
by the meat packing companies of the 

nited States. They buy the livestock on 
the farms and ranches, and in the scores of 
markets. They process it into meat. Then 
they deliver that meat to 300,000 retail 
stores in every city and town across the 
nation. 

It’s truly a nation-wide job. And just as 
truly it’s a necessary and important one. 
For without this ‘“‘bridge”’ that runs from 
Wyoming to Boston—-without the meat 
packers’ ‘‘pipe lines’’ which link supply to 
producers would have 
to limit their herds and flocks to the num- 
bers that their small local markets could 
consume. And the supply of meat avail- 
able for consumers to eat would be limited 
by the small numbers of livestock pro- 
duced near the cities where they lived. 

We of Swift are proud of our company’s 
part in starting, organizing and carrying 
on the nation-wide distribution of meat. 
Gustavus Swift pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the refrigerator cars which made 
the whole thing possible. Today thousands 
of refrigerated freight cars and trucks sup- 

ly the Swift network of refrigerated 
eck houses and plant sales routes which 
crisscross the nation. It is an important 
factor in one of the world’s most efficient 
low-cost food distributing systems... Yes, 
we are a part of that great “bridge” which 
serves and benefits producers and con- 
sumers alike. And we are mighty proud of it! 


city COUSIN@~~~— 


( 
( 
“My gosh,” 
DcA/59 Our City Cousin panted, 
“All the beons 


by C. D. Lowe 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


The route to better 
beef cattle lies in a 
breeding program 
based on the use of 
sires selected largely 
on performance in con- 
verting grass, grain and other feeds into 
beef with the greatest efficiency. Re- 
cent studies have shown that gains made 
by young bulls in the 5 or 6 months 
after weaning are closely related to the 
performance of their own calves. 

The above statements are strongly 
supported by the results of comprehen- 
sive tests conducted by federal and 
state experiment stations, in cooper- 
ation with private breeders. These tests 
reveal that the ability for rapid growth 
and efficient use of feeds is inherited; 
that a herd may be built up into “bet- 
ter doing”’ animals by following proper 
breeding practices 

Controlled experiments with the prog- 
eny of various bulls show that the 
ability to gain fast varies considerably 
in individual animals. Over an extended 
period the rate of gain varied a pound 
or more per day; feed requirements per 
100 pounds of gain often vary from 15 
to 20 per cent. 

‘nother important finding was that 
t! ewasnorelation between the physi- 
cat make-up of an animal and its ability 
to gain and use feed efficiently. In other 
words, bulls with the best “eye appeal” 
could not be counted on to sire “better 
doing” calves than their less attractive 
competitors. 

It used to be that bulls were tested 
by the performance of their calves. The 
newer tests based on the gains made by 
the young bulls definitely shorten the 
time required to appraise a prospective 
herd sire. 


FREE! Illustrated Booklet 
The Story of Dairy Anmals 


ve 


ay 


C.D. Lowe 


about dairy animals are (yg 
told in Booklet F of our “* 
Elementary Science Series— Story 
of Dairy Animals.”’ Illustrated, simply 
told, interesting to children or grown- 
ups. Write for your FREE copy today. 
Tell your teacher. We'll send free copies 
for every kid in the class. Address Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinvis. 
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Growing Is Good 
When I was a boy | liked 
to watch living things ) 
thrive and grow. Grow 
ing was good. That's the +2. 
way I still feel. And ¢ ; 
that’s the way Ameri 
cans have always felt 
As a nation we have 
grown from thirteen 
states to forty-eight —across the entire 
continent. We have grown in size and 
numbers, in strength and power. It's an 
American trait to be proud of growth 

Yes, whether it’s the nation or live 
stock, men or businesses, | believe 
growing is good. Many companies have 
grown in size to meet their responsi 
bilities. They served better. 

Why has Swift & Company grown? 

Most important is that people liked 
what we could do for them. Retail 
meat dealers learned that we provided 
the products and services they needed 
Everything we sell must win the favor 
of the public. We were pleased to find 
housewives asking food stores for more 
of our meats, and asking for them 
oftener. We had to grow to keep up 
with the expanding demand for our 
services and products 

A lot of livestock and other products 
are needed to meet this demand. To get 
them we must buy in many markets 
We're dealing with big areas and long 
distances and with food stores in every 
corner of the nation 

Meat packers of all sizes are needed 
to handle the nation’s huge volurne of 
livestock, and to process and distribute 
the meat. Some of these began business 
many years ago and have grown to 
serve producers and consumers across 
the nation. Swift & Company is one of 
these which grew up because there was 
a big job to do. 

F Agricultural 

Sim 
Martha Logans Recife fer 
BARBECUED FRANKS 
Prepare a thick borbecve sauce. Add one cup 
sauce for each one pound of franks and heat 
5 to 8 minutes 
Thick Barbecue Sovce: 1 tsp. chili powder 
2 small onions, sliced thin % cup water 
2 tbsp. vinegor % cup cotsup 
2 thsp. Worcestershire | top. salt 
Mix all ingredients in o heavy skillet. Cover and 
simmer about 45 minutes. Yield, 2 cups sauce 

Swift & Company 

UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Natrition is our business~and yours 
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WEED 


ATLACIDE, THE SAFER CHLORATE: Widely 
used for non-selective control of weeds and 
grasses. Kills bindweed, Canada thistle, Johnson 
grass and other noxious perennials. Destroys 
roots . . . kills entire plant . . discourages re- 
growth. Applied as water- mixed spray or in dry 
form. Atlacide is backed by over 18 years of 
good results, plus an outstanding reputation as 
“the safer chlorate”. 


CHIPMAN 2, 4-D weep KILLERS: High. 


est quality. Particularly suited for selective 
control of broad-leaf weeds in small grain, corn 
and grass crops. Complete line available in 
Amine, Ester and Sodium Salt forms. 


CHIPMAN 2,4,5-T ESTERS 44%: Espe- 
cially recommended for certain woody plants 
resistant to 2,4-D. Can be combined with 2,4-D 
to control a wider variety of woody and herba- 
ceous perennials. Used as a water or oil mixed 
spray. 
> | ame CHIPMAN BRUSH KILLER: A combination 
ON RANGES, PASTURES of 2,4-D Ester and 2,4,5-T. Controls many 
species of woody plants as well as broad-leaf 
weeds. Used as a water or oil mixed spray. 


— 
| ATLAS “A” WEED KILLER: A 40% sodium 


A arsenite solution. Controls certain aquatic vege- 
A. tation in lakes and ponds. Used to destroy trees 


See and shrubs; also to control annual weeds and 
ALONG DITCH BANKS grasses. Creates no fire hazard. 


Chipman INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 


BENZAHEX DUSTS & SPRAYS PARATHION DUSTS & SPRAYS TOXAPHENE DUSTS & SPRAYS 
(Benzene Hexachloride) PARIS GREEN TOXAPHENE CATTLE SPRAY 
BERAKO SPRAYS (Rotenone) P-C-H DUSTS 
CALCIUM ARSENATE (Piperonyl Cyclonene) COPPER HYDRO 
CALGREEN POTATO DUSTS COPPER PYDRO BORDO 
CHLORDANE DUSTS & SPRAYS (DDT and Metallic Copper) DRY LIME SULFUR 
CUBOR DUSTS (Rotenone) SODIUM ARSENITE FUNGICIDE DUST 
DDT DUSTS & SPRAYS TOMATO DUST (Neutral Copper) 
LEAD ARSENATE (Calcium Arsenate & Copper) SULFUR DUSTS 


LUINDANE SPRAY POWDER WETTABLE SULFUR 
hes 


FREE !/ CHIPMAN CHEMICAL 


32 PAGE WEED CONTROL BOOK IFUNGICIDES| COMPANY, INC. 
1950 PRODUCTS CATALOG Dept. M, Bound Brook, N. J. 


WEED KILLERS 


Manufacturers of Manufacturers of 
Weed Killers Since 1912 Insecticides Since 1921 


» Over a Coffee 
Cup...with 


@ PULL up a chair and sit a spell. It’s 
more frieridly this way, and you'll get 
to know us better. 

Out in Des Moines, Iowa, February 
17-18, the Chamber of Commerce put 
on the twelfth Annual Farm Institute. 
Around 75 percent of the people attend- 
ing were farmers. The centering attrac- 
tion was the so-called Kline-Brannan 
debate. Backstage before the debate, 
there was as much excitement and ten- 
sion as the opening kick-off at a football 
game. 

Farm radio directors were stringing 
wires, photographers were clicking the 
shutters, and contestants had final coun- 
sel with their seconds. 

On the way home from Des Moines, on 
Rock Island’s midnight sleeper, I had 
an opportunity to visit with a number 
of the agriculture men who attended the 
institute. You probably know some of 
them. There was Ralph Messer, regional 
conservator, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service, Milwaukee; George Thiem, farm 
editor, Chicago Daily News; John Lacey, 
editor, Nation’s Agriculture, and Charles 
B. Shuman, president, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 


The local FFA chapter invited me to 
attend their parent and son banquet 
recently. It was a real affair. Bad roads 
kept the featured speaker from arriving. 
FFA boys ran their own show. They put 
on a safety skit that was written by 
Vo-Ag Instructor George Forgey. Some- 
time soon in Better Farming Methods 
we'll publish this skit. 


Remember the column on planning an 
FFA banquet that appeared in the March 
issue? It was suggested that you write 
to us for additional banquet sugges- 
tions. Many cards and letters have been 
received as a result. Why don’t you send 
me a copy of your most recent banquet 
program along with one or two of your 
best banquet suggestions? FFA advisers 
are hungry for this material. 


Tonight (March 7) I go to Freeport, 
Ill., to speak at their FFA parent and 
son banquet. V. M. Bokemeier is the 
vo-ag instructor. Then on Saturday 
night, March 11, I will be speaking at 
the FFA banquet at Durand, IIl., where 
Elwyn Wilson is FFA adviser. 


Before you get a copy of the May issue, 
I will have made a two-week trip in 
Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas 
and New Mexico. Drop in again next 
month for your coffee, and we'll have 
some real tales to tell you. 
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; 2 MILLS WITH BUT A 
| SINGLE PURPOSE... 


finest Douglas fir 


Piywooa is known as the “miracle” wood. 
a How it gets that way at Associated Plywood plants 
; is no miracle at all, but rather a combination of 


outstanding natural and man-made circumstances. 


The rich, rain forests of Oregon yield the fine 
Douglas fir that comes to Associated mills. These 
mills are among the largest and most modern in the 


plywood industry, with a number of manufacturing APMI SALES WAREHOUSES 
“firsts” to their credit. Eugene and Willamina, Oregon 

And in these mills work more than 900 skilled 

BIE Dollas, 4814 Bengal St., 9 

craftsmen—men who have had years of training St. Louis, 4268 Utah St., 16 
OTHER SALES WAREHOUSES 
The plywood they produce (both exterior and 
interior panels) is grademarked and trademarked—- LOS ANGELES 11, CALIFORNIA 
a double guarantee of product quality and user PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 

. . TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
satisfaction. BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 

r i i ; CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 

APMI trademarked plywood is available in the 

nation’s major building and distribution areas, in KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


stock sizes for most efficient use. Your inquiries for 


general information, for prices, for delivery sched- 
ules, are welcomed. 


ASSOCIATED 


ola width and up to 144 inches PLYWeoOoD MILLS Inc 
i 


in length. 
GENERAL OFFICES: EUGENE, 
Plywood plants at Eugene and Willassina, Oregon <x Loniber at Rosebery, Oregon 
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AKES THE WORK 
OUT OF WEEDS 


ESSENTIAL LQUIPMEN 


MOWS EVERYTHING from tough blue 
grass to light brush, sweeping neat and 
clean—-close to the ground—in half the 
time! Mows lawns, too! 

CUTS CLOSER within }{” of fence rows, 
trees, buildings. Special guard bar pro- 
tects blade. 

SAVES TIME, EFFORT! No more heavy scy- 
thing, or other half-way measures. Fence- 
Row mows cleaner with effortless opera- 


tion. 

SAW ATTACHMENT-—optional equipment 
—for cutting heavy brush, light timber. 
OPTIONAL FORWARD DRIVE with new, 
trouble-free Self-Propeller. See your 
dealer, or write for special folder on keep- 
ing your farm LOOKING LIKE A 
MILLION. 


ROOF WELDING WORKS 


HAY 


Is what YOU make it TODAY 


Do you know that artificially-cured hays 
are many times richer in feeding values 
than ordinary field-cured hays. And with 
Peirson-Moore equipment hay can be cut 
and stored safely in the barn the same day, 
almost eliminating losses due to sun and 
bad weather. 


YOU owe it to the many people you ad- 
vise daily on progressive agricultural prac- 
tices to be familiar with the advantages of 
crop drying, not only for hay, but corn 
and small grains and other crops. Write 
today for a complete file of crop drying 
literature for ready reference. 


Fire Underwriters’ Approved 


@ ONLY Peirson-Moore Dr' 


Better Farming Methods 
Third Annual 
Farm Photo Contest 
See March Issue 
For Complete Details 
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L. ALLEN & CO, 
“A Chi 


“Lookin, 


The following 


d films are available to vo-ag teachers, county 


agents and other agricultural | leaders. Most of these films are entirely free; a few 
require return transportation charges. Inquiries and correspondence should be sent 
direct to the names and addresses shown. Order films at least 10 days to two weeks 


before you need them.—Editor. 


Legend: Motion (1); Slide (2); Strip (3); Sound (S); Color (C). 


INC., Fifth & Glenwood 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
p off the Old Block” 20 min. (V1-16) 
“Grow What You Eat” 20 min. en 
“Power Lm for General Purpose Trac 

tors” 20 (V2-C-16) 
a Power Aids Manpower” 20 min. 
“A Garden Tractor at Work” 20 min. (V2-C-16) 


| ALLIED MILLS, INC., a Agric. Youth 


Dept., Fort Wayne 1, 
“Waste Weasels” 27 min. Inds. ‘S) 
“Building Profit er 28 min. (V3-S) 
“Making Cows Pay” 24 min. ( 
“Full Egg Baskets 
“It’s in the Ba 
“Calf Craft” V3 
“Making Bacon” "28 min. (V3-S) 


Algas- CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, 


a to Pr ” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Tomorrow's Leaders” 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Sugar in the a erglades” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Hay” 22 min. C-16) 


| “Highway to ‘Alnaka 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


“Pan American Highway” 45 min. (V1-SC-16) 
Ahead” 22 min. (V1- SC-16) 


“The Winners” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA, Motion Pic- 
ture Dept., Pa. 

“The Farmer Takes a Roof” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Unfinished Rainbows” 37 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“How to Weld Aluminum—Torch Welding” 17 
min. (V1-S-16) 

“How to Weld Aluminum—Arc Welding” 10 

min. ‘wie S-16) 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., ic. Chemi- 
cals Div., Adv. et. 3% Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York ie 
“Tobacco eed Control the Cyanamid 


Bed 
Way” 18 min. (V1-SC-16) 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC., 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

“The Story of Nonfat Dry Milk Solids” (V3-S) 
If you do not have a sound slide projector, 
ask for printed narration. 


AMERICAN CATTLE CLUB, 
Peterborough, N.H. 

“Man Made Miracles” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Judging Dairy Cattle” (V3-C) 


AMERICAN PLANT FOOD a. 910 
l7th St., N.W., Washington 6, D 


ANCHOR SERUM CO., South St. Joseph, Mo. 
“Story of Vaccination Simplified” min. 
(V1-SC-16) 


ARMOUR & CO., ee ‘o, Ill., distributed by 
Seserenee Films, 35 W. 45th St., New York 
N.Y.; 206 S. Michi Ave... Sie 
il: 351 Turk St, San cisco 2, Calif. 
3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 
| “Meat for America” (V1-S-16 6) 


| ASSOCIATION FILMS. 35 W. y 
S. Michigan 


York 19, 


3, 011.; 351 Turk St., 
and 3012 ple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex 

e King Came to Breakfast” 17 min. 
SC-16) 


“Produ Quality Milk” 27 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Shortest . ay Home” (Travel Movie) 33 min. 


BABSON BROS. CO., 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 
“Sentinels of Milk” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO., Lansing, Mich. 
“Better Livestock” (V1-SC-16) 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 7100 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, Ill 
“The Show Musi Go On” (V1-S-16) 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP., 
Richmond, Calif. 
pes Insect Control” (V1-SC-16) 


I. CASE CO., pan Wis. 
“Pageant of Pro 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“5000 Years in 50 i 20 min. (V3-S) 
“Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 10 min. 
(V1-SC-16) 
“Soil and Life” 


16) 
“Broadbase Terracing with the One-Way 
Plow” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Your Own Moldboard Plan Will Build a Good 
Broadbase Terrace” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“Hydraulic Controls” (V1-SC-16) 
“Modern Farm _— Bring Back the 
Range” (V1-SC-16 
0 min. (V1-SC-16 


“Building a Pond” 
10 min. (V1- sc. 16) 


one (dryland farming) 20 min. 


“More Foot from Fewer Acres” (irrigation 
and intensive farming) 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“More From Your Mower” 15 min. (V3-S) 

“Where Furrows Begin” 30 min. (V3-S) 

“Starting New Tractors Right” 15 min. (V3- 
speaker’s manual available) 

fees New Combines Right” 30 min. (V3- 


“Operating Your Combine” 15 min. (V3-S) 

“Field Chopping” 15 min. (V3-S) 

“The Almost Careful Hired Man” 12 
(V3-SC) 


PRODUCTS CO., Danville, 


“The Better They Eat .. . The Better You 
Live” 25 min. (V1-C-16) 

“Market Two Full Crops of Hogs a Year” 25 
min. (V1-C-16) 

“Thanks to the Egg Laying Tests” 
(V1-C-16) 

“Best Poultry Boys in Future-Farmer-Land” 
35 min. (V1-C-16) 

“Grow Calves You're Proud to Show” 17 min. 
(V1-C-16) 

“Thirty-one Keys to Turkey Profits” 25 min. 
(V1-C-16) 

“Give Them Turkey As They Like It” 20 min. 
(V1-C-16) 

“Poultry Housing and Equipment” 30 min. 
(V1-16) 

“Brooding and Rearing Chicks” 30 min. (V1- 


San Francisco 2, Calif.; 


(terracing) 10 min. (V1-SC- 


min. 


20 min. 


16) 
for Eggs and Meat Quality” 30 min. 
(V1-C 
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“Commercial Poultry Production” 30 min. (V1- 
“Better Poultry Ranges” 15 min. (V1-C-16) 
—. Labor on Poultry Farms” 30 min. 
(V1-16) 
a Poultry Breeding” 40 min. (V1-C- 


“Producing Quality Eggs” 17 min. (V1-16) 
“The Story of Eggs” 30 min. (V1-C-16) 


COPPER & BRASS Regeaacn ASS'N., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

“Better Water Systems With Copper Tube” 
14-min. (V3-S) 


DEERE & CO., Moline, Ill, distributed by Reid 
Film Industries, Inc, St. Paul 1, 


De 50 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Windjammer” 52 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Blacksmith’s Gift” 31 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Melody Comes to Town” 50 min. (V1-S-16) 
= mtry in Hollywood” 39 min. (V1-S- 


“The Tuttle Tugger” 35 min. (V1-S-16) 

“The Clean Cut” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

“More Grain in the Grain Tank” 13 min. 
(V1-S-16) 

—— & Belting Pointers” 11 min. (V1- 

“Better Performance, Longer Life in Corn 
Planters” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Menace of the Corn Belt” 11 min. (V1-S-16) 

——— Your Eye on the Soil” 15 min. (V1-S- 


6) 
— Care of Your Tractor” 36 min. (V1- 
“sil with Farm Equip- 


ment” 20 ote 

“Early Does It” 2 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Greener 15 min. (V1-SC-16) 

DEKALB TURAL, ASSOC., INC., 
Educational Div.. Dept. 1-B, DeKalb, pi 
“Acres of Gold” 16 ‘min. (V1- SC-1 

“Under Summer Skies” 16 min. ( tv. SC-16) 

“Hunger Signs in Corn” 8 min. (V3-S) 

a —_— and Color Mixtures” 8 min. 


“Sexual Reproduction in Plants” 15 min. 
(V3-S) 


“Acres of Chix” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

A recording can be furnished where a sound 
is available or, if not, a 
ted syllabus can be provided. 


CO., P.O. Box 6417, Cleveland 


1, 
“A New Method of Tobacco Plant Culture” 
min. (V1-C-16) 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD agenc.. 1232 

Washington 5, D.C.; 1707 

Daily News Bldg. Chicago 6, Il; Room 301, 
‘a 


2, 
ywood” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“The Plywood Fleet" 35 min. (V1-SC-16) 
with Plywood” 32 min. (V1- 


in Wood” 35 min. 
“Farm Uses for Plywood” 30 min. (V1-SC-16) 


DOW CHEMICAL CO., Advertising Dept., 
Midland, Mich. 

“Death to Weeds” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Chemical Weed Control” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
ic. Promotion Div., 2539 Nemours Bldg., 


ilmington 98, Del. 
“Lost Harvest” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
CORP., Chrysler Bldg. New York 17, 
“at , Command” 22 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Masters of the Soil” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 
“This is Our Land” 26 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Magic in culture” 28 min. (V1-S-16) 
— aintenance Pays” 21 min. (V1- 
“Old MacDonald Had a Farm” 28 min. (V1-8- 
“Pattern for Progress” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., Bloomington, Ill. 
i Great Story of Corn” 30 min. (V1-SC- 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO., A a, Wis. 
“The Forage Master” 33 min. Wi- -16) 


New Hybrid Chicken Film 


The DeKalb Agricultural Ass’n., 
Inc. has just released a 16mm. col- 
ored film entitled, “Acres of Chix.” 
The running time is 20 min. 

The editors of Better Farming 
Methods have had an opportunity 
to review this film and recommend 
it to agricultural leaders. 

Requests for this film should be 
sent direct to DeKalb Agricultural 
Ass’n., Inc., DeKalb, Ill. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Farm Industry 
Div., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

“Frozen Foods” 40 min. (V1-SC-1 

“The Inside of Arc Welding” wr sc. 16) 
Part I, Fundamentals (10 min.) 
Alternating-Current Welding (10 


“principles of Electricity” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP., Public Relations 
Dept., Detroit 2, Mich., or from college 
visual libraries. 

“Safety, Our Number One Crop” (V1-S-16) 


. F. GOODRICH CO., distributed by Castle 
Films, Div. of bg band World Films, 445 
Park Ave. New York, N.Y. 

“Rubber Lends a Hand” 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 


FARMS, 115 llth St., Des 

oines 

“Improving Chickens by Crossing Inbred 
nes” 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chica cago, Il. 

“Fresh From the Garden” 7 min. (V1-SC-16) 

in the Belgian Congo” 16 min. 

“Helpful Henry” 21 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Farm Inconveniences” 10 min. Dama 

“My Model Farm” 11 min. (V1-S-16 

“Yesterday and Today” 10 min. (V1.S-16) 

“The Story of Binder setae" 12 min (V1-S-16) 

“Save Those Tools” 10 min. (V1-S-16) 

“One Man Harvesting” 21 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Permanent Agriculture” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Under Western oer 28 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Party Line” 16 min. -16) 

“Romance of the Reaper” 30 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Modern Education in the Beaverton Consoli- 
dated Schools” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

Farm and Industry” 

“It's More Than Hay” 23 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“Salute to cul 

“County Fair” 22 min. (V1-SC-16) 

KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., distributed 

“Tom—Dick and 50 min. 

“Hidden Treasures” min. (V1-S-16) 

“A Trip to a Modern Steel and Wire Mill” 
24 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Hoosier Hot Shots” 13 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Box 12—Route 2” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES - Film Li- 
brary, American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller "Plaza. New York N. 

“Newcastle Disease” 15 min. (V1-C-16),, 

of Poultry Diseases” 35 min. 


“Sulmet Sulfamethazine in the Treatment of 
Livestock Diseases’ 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 


LINCOLN — CO., 12818 Coit Rd., 
Cleveland 1, O. 
— Comes to the Farm” 24 min. (V1-S- 


THE JAMES F. LINCOLN ARC WELDING 
FOUNDATION, Cleveland, 
“Equipment and Fundamentals of Welding,” 
(V-3) 38 frames. 
to Run a Blade” (V-3) 42 frames. 
e Welds in All Positions (V-3) 
mes. 
The above slide films may be secured on a 


or 
Postage prepaid 


per ext. 


MARQUETTE MFG. CO., INC., Dept. J-23, 
Minneapolis 14, 
“Marquette Story” 33 min. (V1-SC-16) 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE POWER IMPLE- 
Minneapolis, Minn., distributed 
by Elliott Film Co., 1110 Nicollet Ave., Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. 
“Guernsey at War” 34 min. (V1-SC-16) 
—— eads Over the Pacific” 45 min. (V1- 


) 
“A Saga of the Soil” 45 min. ivi SC- 18) 
“This Herita 
“Pioneers of 
“Reasons for the sn & min. (V1-SC-16) 


— IDEA DIV., Avco Mfg. Co., Coldwater, 


“Tre Le gacy” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“4-H Headlines” (V1-SC-16) 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO, 1000 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
"oe Problem of Bacteria in Milk” (V1-SC- 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM CO., Bartlesville, 
“The Other Side of the Fence” 24 min. (Vl- 
SC-16) 


C. L. Venard, 702 S. Adams St., Peoria, 


“Southern Sunrise” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“National Farm Oddities” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 
“National Farm Newsreel” 17 min. (V1-S-16) 
“Time’s A-Wastin’” 27 wi (V1-8-16) 
“Stitch in Time” 26 min. 
“Under the 4-H Fla 


the Road Turns Right” min. 
Golden Egg” 23 min. (V1-S-16) 


e Cermak Rd. 


w York 20, N.Y.; 
Chicago 8, til: P.O. Box 1710, Atlanta, Ga; 
and Grand Ave. Kansas City 13, Mo.; 

and Fair Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex 

“Over the Rainbow” 35 min. (Vi-S-16) 
“Farm Work Simplification” 20 min. (V1-S-16) 

“Heaven with a Fence Around It” 25 min. 
(V1-8-16) 


3 in Paradise Valley” 35 min. (V1-S- 


SISALKRAFT CORP., 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
“Money in the Bank” 15 min. (V1-S-16) 


SUNBEAM CORP., Hard -Machinery Div. 
5600 Roosevelt Ra., Chicago 50, Til. 


“Sheep (V1-S 
Farm Flock Wool Crop” 


SWIFT & CO., Agricultural Research Dept, 
Chicago 9, Til. 
“By-Products” 10 min. (V1-SC-16) 

vestock and min. (V1- 
“A Nation’s Meat” 30 min. wee 


“Meat Bu 10 min SC-16) 
“Cows and Chickens ” 23 min. (V1-SC- 


ly Public Deletions Dept. 135 EB. 
New York 17, N.Y. 

“Chicken “of Tomorrow” 20 min. (V1-SC-16) 

“It's News Because It's New” 2 min. (V1- 


“Your Apple 16) 
Horizons” 45 min. (V1-SC- 
“Masters of Molecule min. We SC-16) 


“Tanker” 25 min. (V1-SC-16) 
“A New Frontier” 25 min. SC--16) 


UNITED _DUROC RECORD ASSN., Duroe 
Bide. Peoria 3, IL 

“Selecting Swine” 15 min. (V3-35 

“Pig Projects Make Profit” 30 (V1-SC-16) 
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w W. 5Sist St, 


MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Racine, Wis. : 
(V1-SC-16) 
“Into Tomorrow” 27 min. (V1-SC-16) : ; 
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How To Build a Tractor Trailer 


By T. J. WAKEMAN 
Teacher Trainer in Farm Mechanics 


Agricultural Engineering Department 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


@ SINCE REQUESTS from vocational 

agricultural teachers for tractor 
trailer plans outnumber any other shop 
jobs fourteen to one, every effort has 
been made to secure plans for such an 
enterprise. 

The trailer described below has been 
in use for three years and is the result 
of much study and experimentation 
made by V. L. McCoy and E. G. Thomp- 
son, agriculture engineering department, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

In constructing this trailer, every effort 
should be made to secure a truck or 
school bus chassis which has a floating 
axle. The axles and differential can be 
removed thus eliminating the problem of 
keeping oil in the differential. The rear 
wheel bearing should be covered and 
well lubricated with wheel bearing 
grease. 

This trailer was made from a 1%4-ton 
Chevrolet truck chassis. With a few 
minor changes this plan can be used on 
any make truck chassis. If heavy loads 
are hauled, dual wheels should be used. 
This plan calls for a 16’ general purpose 
bed 


A two bottom capacity tractor handles 
with ease this trailer loaded, on moder- 
ately rolling ground. For steep ground, 
the length should be reduced to 12’. On 
level ground the length may be increased 
to 20’. If used at night, lights must be 
installed. If used on rolling ground, the 
brakes should be retained and used. 


Prepare Chassis and Make Tongue 


1. Clean chassis of all extra bolts, 
metal, grease and oil. 

2. Move rear wheels forward a distance 
equal to the length of the rear springs 
by removing the back hangers of the 
rear springs and placing them in front of 
the front hangers. 

3. Cut off front end of frame a distance 
of & 3” from center of axle. 

4. Cut off or extend rear end of frame 
a distance of 79” from center of axle. 
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Plan described in this article was used by vo-ag 


teachers during summer school in the farm 


shop, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, to construct tractor-trailer. 


Bill of Material 
For Chassis 
Amount Type Size To be used for 
2 Pieces Channel iron To fit front & rear end of frame Bracing ends of frame by welding to 
front and rear ends 
2 Pieces 4" Channel iron © fit between axle & frame Blocking springs 
2 Pieces ye 2” Flat iron Welded ft frame & channel fron blocking springs 
2 Pieces ifm Flat iron A” x 8" lon Cross bars for top of “U" bolts 
2 Pieces 2" Round iron it to length needed — ‘U" bolts to hold frame down 
anne! iron blocking springs 
| Piece # Blackiron pipe To fit over drive shaft housing & Constructing tongue 
le 52” in front of bed 
2 Pieces " Round Iron to length needed Making "'U" bolts to use in connecting 
front & rear of tongue to chassis 
1 Plece 4” Channel fron Cut to length needed Bracing rear of tongue to chassis 
| Plece 6" Channel iron zion, Bracing front of tongue to chassis 
| Piece he Flat iron x! Making clevis for end of tongue 
1 Plece Re machine bolt Bolting tongue fo drive shaft housing 
For Bed 
250 bd. ft. Oak lumber "x6" x lv Floor and side boards 
8 pcs. Oak lumber xO x Cross members 
2 pes. Oak lumber 2x6" x le Edge boards of floor 
2 pes. Oak lumber x 6 x 17 Making standards 
2 pes. 3/16" Flat iron 2x27 Sides of bed 
2 pes. 3/16" Flat iron 2" x 12" Cuffs for end gates 
4 pes. Angle iron “x i" x 2” Corners of end gates 
4 pcs. a. Flat iron 1," x 30” Connectors for end gates 
4 pcs. fs. Flat iron A" x 4/," Hooks for end gates 
16 each ore bolts long Bolting cross members to frame 
32 each 16" C. bolts “ long Bolting edge boards to end of cross 
members 
164 each ” C. bolts 2%" long Bolting side boards to standards 
each ” C. bolts 1" long Coting end gate connectors to end 
4 each 5/16" C. bolts 114" long aching, end gate connectors to side 
oarcs 
32 each 5/16” C. bolts 6" long Bolting strap iron to side of bed 
4 each ¥," C. bolts 3” long ——-. cuffs to front and back cross 
members 


5. Weld channel iron across front and 
rear end of frame. 

6. Block springs by placing channel 
iron between frame and axle. Use %” 
round iron “U” bolts to hold frame down 
so bed will be 2” above wheels. 

7. Drive cone shaped oak wedge in end 
of drive shaft housing to prevent oil 
from leaking from end of drive shaft 
housing (if a chassis with a floating axle 


is used this is not necessary). 

8. Construct reinforcement for hitch 
by bending the %”x4”x 18” flat iron 
into a “U” shape—cut out place in end of 
tongue and weld reinforcement in place. 

9. Drill 13/16” hole in end of tongue. 

10. Connect tongue to chassis by slid- 
ing the 4” pipe back over drive shaft 
housing. Level bed and raise tongue until 

(Continued on page 60) 
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This low-cost Deltacraft material makes 
your job easier; and it gets students 
to take a keener interest in your classes, 

It gives them page after page of prac- 
tical guidance -- simple, clear explana- 
tions — photographs — working drawings 
— diagrams. Deltacraft information is 
accurate, authoritative — some of it has 
been reprinted “‘as is” in standard school 
textbooks, A real time-saver for you. 


Order “D" 
$] 50 


tpaid 
xk Many shop instructors turn to their 


Deltacraft library for: Shop-tested proj- 
ects that students can make quickly, 
easily, safely, without waste . .. Instruc- 
tions that help students master power 
tools and operations . . . Shop hints 
that students appreciate getting. 

Let Deltacraft project books help make 
your program 
more productive. Select 
the tara you wam — LT. 
now. Then order by MILWAUKEE 
coupon below today. . 


CLASSIFIED DESIGNS 


Tried and tested projects arranged for 
quick reference. — a whole book on each 
subject! Hundreds of plans and pictures. 
9 books in all: 2] Lovely Lamps. Popular 
designs. 19 Charming Chairs, Handsome, 
durable pieces. One-Evening Projects. 
Dandy novelties, quickly built. Garden 
Furniture and Novelties. A swell collec- 
tion, 40 Fine Tables. “Tops” as shop proj- 
ects. Furniture Designs, Desks, beds, ward- 
robes, etc. Novelties. Interesting, small 
items. Toys, Games, Playground Equip- 
ment. Delightful projects. Small Furniture, 
Footstools, Magazirie racks, etc. 


PRACTICAL 
FINISHING 
METHODS 


Order “¢"" 64- “Page book covers every prac- 
tical method for finishing wood, 
metal, etc.: Preparing surfaces, 

postpaid staining, varnishing, tumble-fin- 
ishing, lacquer and synthetic-wax 
finishes, bleaching, polishing, fill- 
ers and sealers, metal finishing. 
Authoritative — one large paint 
company uses it as a textbook 
for the entire sales force! 


Order 
$] 50 
postpaid 


MODERN METHODS FOR EVERY | 
TOOL AND EVERY JOB 


6 books of facts students should have — ro] 
et speed, accuracy, safety, and more satis- 
oie when working with power tools, Each 
book has close to 50 pages, over 200 pictures 
to make every point clear. These are the books: | 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Lothe. 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Drill Press. 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Circular Saw and Jointer. 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Shaper. 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Abrasive Tools. 
@ Getting the Most Out of Your Band Sew ond Scroll Sow. 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Free! UP-TO-DATE FACTS ON SHOP EQUIPMENT 


7 Delta booklets: (1) “A” catalog; | 
(2) “B” catalog; (3) Delta Multi- 
plex catalog; (4) Welder bulletin; 
(5) 12” Tilting-Arbor Saw bulletin; 
(6) Crescent catalog; (7) “How to 
Plan a School Workshop.” All give 
you specific, detailed information in 
the school field's most complete line 

of machines for woodworking and 
metalworking. Tell why you can de- 
pend on Delta for advanced design, 
quality construction, safety, opera- | 
ting ease, cost-and space-savings. 


Request by coupon below 


15 years of THE DELTAGRAM® 
reprinted in hard-bound volumes 


15 years of the popular woodworking project maga- 
zine reprinted in full—-all issues from 1931 through 
1946, Puts tested project material — otherwise out 
of print — into your library! All plans are accu- 
rately dimensioned—so students can complete work 
without delay, fuss, or bother. Bound in dark red 
buckhorn cloth. Gold title imprints. 


Bonus Offer for All 
Who Order Now! 


All Deltagrams published in 1947, 1948, and 1949 
will be sent — without extra charge — to all 
schools ordering bound volumes. This offer good 
only while limited supply lasts. 


POWER TOOL DIVISION Order “A” 


@ Rockwell oll 3 books 


$19°° 
Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN postpaid 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 


Power Tool Division 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
718 DE. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
0 Send me free copies of Delta catalogs and bulletins for schools. 
DD Enclosed find check, postal note, or money order for $... 
in full payment for Deltacraft publications, the letters ‘of ‘which 
1 bave encircled below: 
A B Cc D 


City 


eltacr att roject ooks 
that help teaching easier 
help make teaching easier 
q 
see 
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Teacher’s Farm Shop 


(Continued from page 58) 


center of front end is 18” from ground. 
Place channel iron between frame and 
tongue and weld in place, as shown in 
the attached drawing. Use %” “U” bolts 
to help hold frame to tongue. Drill hole 
and use a 4%” machine bolt through 4” 
pipe and drive shaft housing at rear end 
of tongue. (Caution: Be sure to have 52” 
between the front end of bed and hole in 
front end of tongue.) 


How to Construct Trailer Bed 


1. Plane all lumber and cut to size and 
dimensions. 

2. Space cross members on frame, drill 
1” holes through cross members and 
frame and bolt to frame with 4%” x7” 
carriage bolts. 

3. Bolt 2”x5%4” side rails to end of 
cross members with 5/16” x 434” car- 
riage bolts. 

4. Bolt 3/16” x 2” flat iron around the 
edges of the side rails. 

5. Complete floor of bed by nailing 
boards to cross members. (Use 10 D 
common nails.) 

6. Construct four metal cuffs from 
3/16” x 2” flat iron for standards for end 
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gates and bolt cuffs to front and back 
cross members (size of openings in cuffs 
to fit 134” x 134” standards). 

7. Place standards in place and bolt 


Non-sprind er Unit 
CANVAS 
APRON TYPE 


UNLOADERS have been proven 
the most versatile type units on the market for 


HAS MANY 
OTHER USES 


The Portable Power Unit will 
also run your corn sheller, 
grindstone, mixer, conveyor, 
etc. Speed changes . . . height 
changes to suit your job. A 
Power Unit for most any need! 


unloading ensilage, ear corn, potatoes, grain, bales, 
etc. WHY? Because—they are not limited to light 
loads—they loosen instead of compress the load as it 
moves off—they're easily attached to standard pres- 
ent wagon and truck racks without costly changes. 


With the new Flinchbaugh non-spring roller unit all 
loads are controlled with ease, whether light, average, 
or continuous heavy operations—all difficulties experi- 
enced in over average loads, with conventional type 
single roller units having no center support, are elim- 
inated. Buy the unloader that will handle both your 


present as wel! as future heavier operations. 


Write for FREE descriptive literature and prices. 


Ask for Catalog No. 7! 


The FLINCHBAUGH Co. 
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Eberts Lone, York, Pa. 


side boards to standards with %4” x 234” 
carriage bolts. 

8. Bolt angle iron to side boards as 
shown in drawing, to hold endgates. 

9. Construct connectors for endgates 
and sides of bed and connect to bed as 
shown in detail drawing of connectors 
for end and side boards. 

10. Cross members, edges of all boards 
and bottom side of floor boards should 
be painted or treated with other pre- 
servatives before bolting and nailing 
together. 

11. Complete painting or treating the 
lumber with other preservatives after 
the bed is assembled. 


* 

Virginia Wins Corn War 

Virginia has just won the great “Corn 
War” with North Carolina, with an aver- 
age yield of 47 bushels per acre as against 
a yield of 35 bushels per acre for North 
Carolina. 

This past growing season the farmers 
of these two states “have beaten their 
swords into plowshares,” and have waged 


a glorious fight to increase the average 
yield of corn. The war was fought follow- 
ing a challenge by Governor William 
Tuck of Virginia to Governor Kerr Scott 
of North Carolina that his farmers could 
produce more and better corn per acre 
than his neighbor to the south. 
The agricultural extension workers, as 
well as the other agricultural agencies 
| involved, and also members of the fer- 
| tilizer industry, are to be commended for 
| their fine work in guiding the farmers 
| along cultural lines that have been estab- 
| lished to be the most efficient methods 
of growing corn in these two states. 
The recommended practice in both 
states does not vary materially. In gen- 
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Send for BFBA Building Plans 


EFFICIENCY THROUGH 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGN 


To provide you with construction plans 
of the most up-to-date and efficient design, 
leading agricultural engineers, agricul- 
tural colleges, and farm building authori- 
ties have formed the Better Farm Build- 
ings Association. To date, 21 plans are 
available from members of the association. 


Check the plans for which you would 
like a list of companies having completed 
plans. Send all requests to Service De- 
partment, Better Farming Methods, Mount 
Morris, 


The following plans are available. 


0 20 Cow One-Story Dairy Barn. 

(0 Two-Room Milk House. 

Insulated Tobacco Curing Barn. 
Poultry Laying House, 125 bird ca 
pacity. 

Garage and Work Shop. 
Single-Unit—T-Shaped Airplane Hang- 
ar. 

Multiple-Unit Airplane Hangar. 
Arched Brooder House. 

Colony Hog House. 

Cattle Feeding Shed. 

Machine Shed and Repair Shop. 
Multi-Story Poultry House. 

Gambel Roof Dairy Barn. 
General-Purpose Gothic Roof Barn. 
ag mga Apple Storage and Pack- 


ing m. 

Refrigerated Farm Roadside Market. 
Milking Parlor and Milk House. 
Walk-In Cooler. 

Potato Storage. 

0 Portable Hog House. 

0 Farm House (Three-Bedroom -— One 
Story). 


0000 OO OO 


eral, the following recommendations were 
presented to the cooperating farmers of 
Virginia and North Carolina: 

1. Select good corn land. 2. Prepare a 
good seed bed. 3. Plant an adapted hy- 
brid variety. 4. Space close in the row to 
give 9,000 to 14,000 plants per acre. 5. 
Fertilize heavily at planting with com- 
plete fertilizer. 6. Cultivate shallow. 7. 
Side-dress with nitrogen when the corn 
plants are about 12 to 24 inches high. 

For many years it was commonly ac- 
cepted that only the “Corn States” could 
produce large yields of high quality corn. 
This myth has been broken and hence- 
forth the farmers of the Southeast, by 


following good practices in selection of | 


seed, culture and fertilization, may not 
only do as well but even better than 
other sections of the country. 


Farmers can still take much of the gam- 
ble out of the weather this year by assur- 
ing “rain on schedule” with a Hale Irriga- 
tion Pumping Unit like the unit pictured. 

Ordering a Hale irrigation unit now as- 
sures “rain” when needed . . . increases 
yield, multiplies profits. Listed at right 
are Hale Pumping Units for irrigating 
areas from 1 to over 100 acres. (All rat- 
ings in U.S. gallons per min.) 


HAL 


Write for detailed Information; state number of acres and source of water. 


FIRE PUMP 
COMPANY 


* Type CIR 1250 GPM at 100 ibs. 
* Type CFIR 800 GPM at 100 lbs. 
DFIR 800 GPM at 60 Ibs. 
FXR is Diesel-Driven) 
*Type W 300 GPM at 78 Ibs. 
*Type FZ 150 GPM at 50 Ibs. 
bee! ~A ENP 50 GPM at 43 lbs. 
8 Unit is electrically driven 
Type NP self-priming portable 
60 GPM at free flow. 
© Skid or trailer mtd e* Portable 
in frame; on skids; or on wheels 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


The STANLEY 
No. 5 
JACK PLANE 


The “feel” of a Stanley Plane in a boy's hands, 
its ease of handling ... everything about this 
fine tool...backs up your instruction, in- 
spires his confidence. Write for Catalog No. 34. 
Stanley Tools, Educational Dept. BF 949, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


[ STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE—-TOOLS—ELECTRIC TOOLS 
STEEL STRAPPING—-STEEL 


ABOVE: Nasco Dairy Cow Chort, one of many 
teaching aids designed especially for agriculture 
and offered in the Nasce catalog. 


LET NASCO HELP! 


Everybody knows how visual in- 
struction pays big dividends. Stu- 
dents learn faster and knowledge 
“sticks.” If you are tired of out- 
moded methods . . . tired of work- 
ing too hard and accomplishing too 
little, place an order for teaching 
aids with Nasco. Your new Nasco 
catalog lists teaching charts, speci 
men exhibits, slidefilms, models, etc. 
—all especially for agriculture. 
There’s nothing like the Nasco 
catalog. It is 200 pages of things 
agricultural leaders need. Order 
from Nasco today. National Agri- 
cultural Supply Co., Ft. Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 


NASCO 
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Place a check in the blank opposite the booklets you want to receive. Print your 
name and address on the blanks below. Tear out the pages and send them 
to Helpful Booklets Department, Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


—Wheat Bulletin” 
—*“Corn Bulletin” 
—“General Recommendations Bulletin” 
—“Weedone Brush Killer 32” 
—“Destroy Weeds with Weedone 2,4-D 


Products” 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
—*Kill Farm and Garden Pests With Cyano- 


_ fin Rats With Cyanogas” 
—“The Story of Aero Cyanamid” 
—“All-Season Weed Control in Onions” 
—“Aero-Phos Florida Natural Phosphate” 
—“Barsprout Sprout Inhibitor” 
—“Control Weeds in Tobacco and Vegetable 
Plant Beds” 

—“Aero Cyanamid—What It is and How to 

T ” 


Use It 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


Farm Sorey Guid 
BEAN D FOOD MACHINERY 


—“Vapotone Dust and 
—“Isotox Insecticides” (for agricultural 


use 

—“Isotox Insecticides” (for pest control op- 
erators) 
—“Tag Fungicide No. 331” 
—“Triox Weed Killer” 
—‘Ortho 2,4-D Weed Killer” 
—“Increase Your Grazing Land With Ortho 
2,4-D Weed Killers 
—‘Ortho PCO News” 

—“Cleaner Crops, Cleaner Farms With Pen- 
tox Weed Killers” 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


—“You Can’t Argue With Weeds” 

—*“1950 Chipman Insecticides, Fungicides 
and Weed Killers” 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


—‘How to Use Pittcide” 

—Protective Sanitation with Pittcide” 

—*“Safeguard Milk Production with Pittcide” 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


~~ Do Better With D-D” (Soil Fumi- 
an 


—"More Tobacco With D-D” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 10” 
—‘Shell Weedkiller 11” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 20” 
—*“Shell Weedkiller 30” 
—*“Shell Weedkiller 40” 
—“Shell Weedkiller 130” 
—Shell Resitoxaphene 60” 
—Shell Bladex F-2” 
—“Shell Resitox D-25” (DDT) 
—“Shell Vapona” 
—*“Shell Vapona TD-045” (Mixture) 
—‘Shell Tree Sprays” 
—‘Shell Mosquito Control” 
—“Shell Grape Spra 
—“Shell Endrop” (Hormone Spray) 
SHELL CHEMICAL CO. 
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—*“Seed Treatment” (Literature describing 
methods of treating various seeds) 
DUPONT SEMESAN CO. 


—“Grasshopper Bulletin” 

—“Ant Bulletin” 

—“Livestock Parasite Bulletin” 

—Roach Bulletin” 

— “Truck Crop Insect Bulletin” 
—“Household Insect Bulletin” 

—“Cotton Insect Bulletin” 

— “Plum Curculio Bulletin” 

—Direct Control of Fruit & Nursery In- 


se 
—Directions for Dilution of Chlordane” 
—*“Control of Poul 

JULIUS HYMAN 


“Per DDT Formulations for Agricultural 
—"Dowklor (Chlordane) for Agricultural 
se” 


—“Effective Control of Tough, Stubborn 
Weeds and Woody Growth” 
—Control of Weeds in Grain, Corn and 


—“Control of Weeds in Interplanted Grain, 
Dow Selective Weed Killer” 

“a 289, the New Non-Oil Dormant 
Sulfur, the Champion Sulfur 
Fungicide” 

—‘Ferradow, an Organic Fungicide” 

—“Spray Chart for its and Vegetables” 

—“Dowfume W40 for Control of Wireworms 
and Nematodes” 

—‘Dow Weed Control Di 

—“Garden Dowfume, Soi 
the Home Gardener” 
—Stop Fence Post Rot, Dow Wood Pre- 
servative ( Pentachlorophenol)” 

—“Dow 9B Seed Protectant for Cotton and 
Peanuts” 

—“Sure-Set, Plant Growth Control Agent 
for Earlier Production of Field Grown To- 
matoes” 

— ‘Dow Parathion 15 Percent Wettable” 

—‘“‘Chemical Thinning of Fruit 
— Sprout Inhibitor Dust” 

—Stop Fence Post Rot” 

DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


st” 
Fumigation for 


——“Toxaphene for Salt-Marsh Caterpillers” 
-—“Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects” 
--“Toxaphene Destroys Sugar Beet Web- 

Worms” 

——“Toxaphene Kills Armyworms” 
~—“Toxaphene Kills Grasshoppers” 
-—“Facts About Toxaphene Insecticide” 
-—“Kill Grasshoppers with Toxaphene” 
Cotton with Toxaphene” 

—(Chart, 18 x 20 in.) Kill Grasshoppers 
—“How to Use and Apply Toxaphene” 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 


—“Iscobrome, a Soil Fumigant” 


—“How to do . .. Soil Fumigation with Lar- 
vacide” 
-—(Chart) Iscomist Aerosol Guide for 


Greenhouses 
S, SPEIDEN & CO. 


—“CPR For Truck Farm Insect Control” 
—“One Treatment Control of Lice in Beef 
Cattle” 

U. 8S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


—Sample and information on Dilan (new 
type of insecticide) 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


—“How to Get Top Yields of Corn and 


Wheat, the Staff of Life” 
SPENCER CHEMICAL CO. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


—“Ortho Semen Diluter” 
ORTHO PHARMACEUTICAL CORP. 


—‘Farm Sanitation” 

ae Tablets for Worming Live- 
stock” 

—“Nema Worm Capsules for Worming 
Livestock” 

—-“Prevention of Blackleg” 

—-“Blackleg and Malignant Edema” 
—“Shipping Fever (Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia)” 

—‘Mixed Bacterin Bovine Formula No. 1” 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


—“Livestock Manual” 
—“Poultry Guide” 
—“Dog Book” 
—“Veterinary Chart” 
—“Culling Chart” 
—“Cow Prescription” 
—“Pink-Eye Powder” 
— ‘Tonic Prescriptions” 
—“Screw Worm Smear” 
—“Rat Killer” 
— ‘Weed Killer” 
—‘Dry Insecticide” 
—“Poultry Antiseptic” 
—"‘Poultry Red Caps” 
—“Coccidiosis Control” 
—Anti-Pick Salve” 
—“Hog Worm Powder” 
—“New Louse Powder” 
—‘Flea and Tick Powder” 
—“Animal and Barn Spray” 
DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO. 


—“Common Diseases of Livestock” 

—Screwworms” 

—“Cattle Grubs” 

—‘Anthrax Control” 

—“Control of Hog Cholera” 

—"Control of Poultry Diseases” 

—“Vaccination to Prevent Blackleg, Malig- 
nant Edema and Black Disease” 

—*“Udder Lotion” 

—Veticillin for Small and Large Animals” 

—“‘Sulmet for Animals” 

—*“Colds Pay No Profits” 

—“‘How to Use Sulfaguanidine in Fighting 
Coccidiosis” 

—“How to Use Sulmet Solution in Fighting 
Pullorum Disease, Acute Fowl Cholera, 
Coccidiosis” 

-—“Common Diseases of Small Animals” 

— “Control of Mastitis” 

—"Aureomycin Ointment for Mastitis” 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES, INC. 


-—“Practical Control Program for Mastitis” 

—“Novoxil Ointment” 

—*“Vionate in Horses” 

—*Penovoxil Capsules for White Scours” 

—“Hormone Therapy and Other Treatments 
—Cystic Ovaries” 

—Penicillin Ointment Dispersion Chart” 

—‘“Mastitis Is Being Cured, Simply, Eco- 
nomically” 

—Folluten Veterinary Squibb” 

—“Vionate for Pets” 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


—“Vaccination Simplified” 
—‘Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin” 
—“Anto-Hemorrhagic Septicemia Serum” 
—“Brucella Abortus Vaccine” 

—“Blackleg Bacterin” 

—“Safeguard Your Pigs Against Swine Ery- 

sipelas” 

ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


—“Tubex — in Animal Diseases” 
WYETH, INC. 
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Here is timely information to keep busy . . 
agricultural leaders informed on the latest Preco terracer, originally perfected by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., and manufactured by 
farm equipment developments.—Editor. Preco Incorporated, Los Angeles, Calif. This blade-type terracer comes in two sizes. 


New midget electric corn sheller made by 
Scottdel, Inc., Swanton, O. Sheller is powered The Dodge 4-wheel drive power-wagon operating a disc plow in heavy soil in conjunction 
by a 1/3 h. p. electric motor. with a new hydraulic lift which gives up to 500 pounds of down pressure. 


4 


Kromer Hy-Row self-powered sprayer designed for weed and insect New lightweight mounted disc plow introduced to the farm imple- 
control on corn and other high row crops. ment field by Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
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—‘The Development of Udder Medication” 
(reprint of article by Dr. F. E. Martin) 
-—“Mastitis Control” (reprint of article by 
Dr. F. E. Martin) 
—"‘Mastics, the Simplest Effective Treat- 
ment for Mastitis” 
MARTIN LABORATORIES 


BREED INFORMATION 


—“Herefords, the Beef Breed Supreme” 
—*“This Business of Better Herefords” 
—“Recording and Transferring Herefords” 
AMERICAN HEREFORD ASSOC. 


—‘“Jersey Facts” 

—‘Jersey Judging Made Easy” 
—‘Jersey Milk 

AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


—‘Pointers for Prospective Breeders of 
Milking Shorthorn Cattle” 
—“Farm the Dual Way With Milking Short- 
horns” 

—‘“List of Breeders of Milking Shorthorns” 
MILKING SHORTHORN SO- 


— ‘Brown Swiss, the Farmer’s Cow!” 
BROWN SWISS BREEDERS’ ASSOC. 


—Tllustrated Lessons in Shorthorn Judg- 

ing—Modern Shorthorn Bull and Female” 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOC. 


—‘Breeding Cattl 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


—‘Model Duroc Boar and Sow-—Teaching 
Aids for FFA and 4-H Members” 
—*“Duroc Picture Judging Booklet” 
— “Why Duroes?” 
UNITED DUROC RECORD ASSOC. 


—*“Polled Hereford Winners” 
AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD ASSOC. 


— ‘Holstein Facts in Black and White” 

—“Condensed History of the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Breed” 

—“Holstein Friesian Leaders” 

——“The Holstein-Friesian Cow is the Cow of 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow” 

—‘Purpose of the Purebred” 

— “Born 30 Years Too Soon” 

—Selecting Your Club Calf” 

—Colored Pictures of True Type Holstein- 
Friesian Cow and Bull, Small 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOC. OF 

AMERICA 


BUILDINGS 


—“Instructions for Applying Corrugated 
Aluminum Roofing and Siding Sheet” 
—*Paint It Bright! Paint It Right!” 
—*“Pipelines to Profit” 
ALUMINUM CO, OF AMERICA 


—‘“How to Save Up to Three Hours a Day” 
—‘Plans for Dairy Barn” 
—*“Plans for Hog House” 
— “Plans for Poultry House” 
JAMESWAY 


“‘Flexboard on the Farm” 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


—“Facts About Galvanized Sheets” 

—“Directions for Laying Galvanized Roof- 
ing 

—“Use Metallic Zine Paint to Protect Metal 
Surfaces” 

—‘How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer” 

—“Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs” 

~—List of Manufacturers of Metallic Zinc 
Paint 
AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE 


—“Ideas for Better Dairy Barns and Milk 
Houses” 

—“Ideas for Better Poultry Houses” 
—‘Housing for Farm Profits” 
CELOTEX CORP. 


—“Temporary Grain Bins” 
—“Profitable Farm Buildings” 
RUBEROID Co. 
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—“Southern Farm House, Plan F2-S” 
—“The Construction and Use of Re-Usable 


Forms for a Concrete Septic Tank” 


—“The Modern Miracle in Wood” 
—‘Farm Building and Equipment Plans of 


Plywood Construction” 


—“Prefabrication of Hog Structures” 
—*“Plywood Grain Bin Construction” 
—‘Modern Plywood Stock Trailer” 
—Money-Making Plans for Builders” 
— “Basement Profits for Builders” 


—‘Twelve New Plans for Low-Cost, Dam- 
age-Proof Projects” 

—“How to Add an Extra Floor of Comfort 
to Your Home” 


—“Facts About Douglas Fir Plywood” 
—‘Northern Farm House, Plan F4-N” 
—“Prefabrication of Small Poultry Struc- 


tures” 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOC. 


to Build Dependable Sisalkraft 
llos 

—*Sisalkraft Can Help You Cut Your Farm- 
ing Costs” 

SISALKRAFT CO. 


CROPS 
—“The Soybean and How It Grew” 


THE BORDEN CO. 


Please send me ............ copies of the 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn. _Inc., 
educational insert “How to Grow 
Bigger Corn Yields” that appears in 
the April, 1950, issue of Better 
Farming Methods. 


—“Acres of Gold” 

—*“Corn Cultivation” 

—‘How Thick Should I Plant?” 

— “How Deep Should Corn Be Planted?” 
—“Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its Looks” 
—(Chart) Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is 


Made 
DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOC. 


—‘Helpful Hints for Profitable Seed Clean- 
ing and Treating” 
A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


—“Great Story of Corn” 
—“Corn Guide Catalog” 
—‘Corn Data Notebook” 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO, 


—“Inoculated Legumes for Better Farming” 
NITRAGIN CO. 


—“Corn Guide” 


—“World Record Yield Release (224.2 bu./ 


acre)” 
—‘Germ Protected Seed” 
PFISTER ASSOCIATED GROWERS 


ELECTRIFICATION 


—“Electric Beak Cauterization” 

— “Electrification of Fuel Heated Incubators” 

—‘Plans for Outdoor Electric Brooder” 

—Plans for Indoor 100-Chick and 200-Chick 
Electric Hovers” 

—*“Plans for a 100-Egg Glass Incubator” 
LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


—“Better Farming” 
—“Soil Conservation” 
—‘Hungry Soil” 
—“Beware of the European Corn Borer” 
—“How to Terrace with Moldboard Plows 
and Disk Tillers” 
DEERE & CO. 


— ‘You Have What It Takes to Contour and 
Terrace” 

—“Battle the Borer with Proper Tillage” 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


“Plans for Building Your Own Automatic 
Feeding and Milking Stanchions” 
RARSON BROS, CO 


— ‘Farm 


ry of Forage Harvesting” 
FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


—“Another Great Era in Power Farming” 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. 


~-“Farm Tractor Guide” 


GULF OIL CORP. 


-—“Controlled Ag Destroys Weeds” 


HAUCK MF 


-—Handy Pocket Record Book 
-—“Grassland Farming 


-—“Practical Plans tor Modern Farm Build- 


Improvement Guide 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


—‘Three Big Reasons Why Kromer Power 
Sprayers Do the Job Better (consumer 
folder) 


—‘Kromer All-Purpose Pump” (power take- 


off and belt-driven) 
0. W. KROMER CO. 


Please send me copies of the fol- 
lowing J. I. Case educational inserts 
that have been published in Better 
Farming Methods. 


Sehetainccinas copies of “Principles of 
Contour Farming.” 

atecdetiitoks copies of “How to Build 
a Farm Pond.” 


Booklets: 

—Catalog of Visual Education Materials 
—‘Water Spreading’ 
—“Level Farming on Sloping Fields” 
—“Win Against Water” 
—“Build a Pond” 

—“Moldboard Terraces” 

—“Strips and Curves” 

— “More Food From Fewer Acres” 

—“How to Produce High Protein Hay” 

—“Handling Manure for Extra Benefits” 

—“Advanced Farm Practices” 

Service Charts—24 x 36 inches: 

—“Easy Plan for Building Your Own Ter- 
race” 

oe Farming Pays in Three Main 


ys” 
mld Island System of Terracing” 
—“Build a Pond 
—"Strip Cropping Increases Yields” 
—“New Life for Your Land” 
—“Sectional View Model D Engine” 
—“Sectional View Model S Tractor Trans- 
mission” 
—“Sectional View Model LA Tractor” 
—"Operation Principles Four-Cycle Engine” 
—“Know Your Carburetor” 
—“For Best Power Take-Off Performance 
-—“Combine Sectional View—Model A” 
—“The Saga of Sawdust Sam” (Safety) 
J. 1. CASE CO. 


—‘Marlow Milker Eliminates the Major 
Cause of Mastitis” 

—‘Mastitis Losses Enormous” 

—‘Forty Years a Milker Man’ 
J. C. MARLOW MILKING MACHINE CO 


—If Your Soil Could Talk to You” 
—*“Marching Ahead with Corn” 
NEW IDEA FARM EQUIP. CO. 


—“Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled En- 
gines” 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORP. 


—“High Quality Forage” 
—‘Massey-Harris Dise Harrows” 
—“Massey-Harris Plows” 
—“Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Corn 
Picker” 
—“Massey-Harris Low Gallonage Sprayers” 
—“Massey-Harris Manure Spreaders” 
—“Massey-Harris Haying Tools” 
—"Better Built Tractors” 
—“Massey-Harris Combines” 
—‘“Massey-Harris Goble Heavy Duty Offset 
Dise Harrows” 
—(Wall Chart) Cross-Sectional View, Model 
44 Tractor 
MASSFY-HARRIS CO. 
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~—“Making Every Crop a Sure One With an —“Why Granite Grit for Poultry ” 


—“Disston Chain Saws” 


All-Purpose Farm Drier” HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC 


—“Save Feed—Get more Eggs” 
-—“Installing and Operating Farm Driers” 


—“Turkeys Get to Market Faster!” 


ich Green Hay with Farm —“Answer 
riers STONE M ~ > 
— anny no Crop Losses with a Farm Mois- WATER SYSTEMS 

-—“How to Cure Bright Leaf Tobacco” SOILS —- Pumps for Farm and Irri 
ee Se —“Don’t Guess But Test Your Soil” MARLOW PUMPS 

—“Benefits of Rotary Tillage” SUDBURY LABORATORIES 

ee ee TEACHING AIDS Heavy aluminum foil locker pape: 

tal —“Fan-Pac Dairy Barn Ventilator” —Wetting Agent Cleaning of Milking Ma- used on young fruit trees is the easiest 

—“Fan-Pac Poultry House Ventilator” chines” and cheapest way to protect them against 

WC. and Cream Through damage from mice, rabbits and sunscald 

j “out Farrowing and Feeding Recommen- COLGATE. PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. Because injury from these three causes 

—“Suggestions and Comments on Tie Stalls” ——“Use of Motion Pictures in Education” often L. C. Sny 

i —“Barn Cleaner Bulletin No. 1 —“Student Operators’ Club for the Project- horticulturist, University of Minnesota, 

CLAY ed Teaching Aids Department” Warns gardeners and orchardists to 

J ‘Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Department” 

Pictures in the Classroom” se of aluminum fou locker paper has 

. proved effective against mice and costs 

—"Start Here to Wean 8 or More 35-40 Lb. —“Farm Sign Catalog” less than two cents per tree. A strip of 

| 5 adbly heyy —“Nasco Catalog for Stockmen, Dairymen about six inches of the 18-inch-wide 
—“Here Are 40 Golden Acres” Specialized Farmers” 

eel: —“Wean Your Calves at 10 Days With the 7 foil is enough to wrap around the trunk 
‘Kaff-A System’ of Raising Calves” a ee Sree of each tree as a precaution against mice 

—‘“Farm Layout Plans for the ‘Semi-Solid “Useful Knot How to Tie Them” ll I age 
System’ of Raising Hogs” to Work Porm” It will stay in place if dirt is mounded up 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. ~ PLYMOUTH CORDAGE co around the bottom. 

—“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk-Feed” peas - A cylinder of hardware cloth, 18 inches 

—“Dry Skim Milk and Dry Buttermilk in —“Guide Posts for Local 4-H Leaders » high, will also give protection against 
Home Mixed Feeds” rodents. It should be pushed into the 
THE AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, “4-H Club Story pusne 

INC. ~ Safety Guide fer Farm and Home Front soil about two inches. 
Since rabbits will feed in the tops of 

——“What’s Behind a Bag of Good Feed?” —“The Church and 4-H Clubs 

—“How Good Poultry Raisers Make More GENERAL MILLS, INC. e trees when e sl g ee} 
Money by Producing Hatching Eggs” Z Snyder advises wrapping the tips of 

*— Make a Better Living from Your ~~ and Benciits of Clipping Dairy young trees with aluminum foil ot 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. — to Harvest the Farm Flock Wool burlap. 

prop” , To prevent sunscald, wrap branches 
Broilers on a Business-Like “(Wall Bell Terching Sunbeam with aluminum foil on the southwest 
-—“Red Comb Poultry Feed Program” Se or side of the tree. 
— “Pioneer Dairy Feed Program” Svern 8 P. * 
| Program” Dany and Breeders’ Supplies” Feed-Exercise Prevents Ketosis 
. New Catalog of Hy-Line Chicks A University of Illinois veterinarian 
- 
Iodine in the Nutrition of ~“How Hy-Line Chicks Are Bred” points out that exercise nu- 
IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS now nelp - 
‘ ” vent them from getting ketosis at lamb- 
—“Sunshine and Sun-Cured Hay, How De- ~~‘How to Plan a School Workshop ing time 
endable are They as Sources of Vitamin ROCKWELL MFG. CO. ’ ie al 
“Vitami or Four-Foote nimals” ancy disease. is 
—"The “Importance of Vitamin D for the YOUR FARM MAGAZINE — 
Entire Dairy Herd” problem of nutrition. Unless the ewe gets 
a D—Its Importance to Your Hog “ae te on the RCA 400 Sound Pro- enough carbohydrates in her feed, she 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA uses too much of her body fat and de 
trition, No. 1—-Dairy Cows” velops the disease. 
—“Reviews . = D in Animal Nu- Catalog on Grain and Seed Treating, Grad- If ketosis occurs, it’s usually during the 
rition, No. 2—Swine 


ing and Handling Equipment 
—“Reviews on Vitamin D in Animal Nu- SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. fourth or fifth month of pregnancy. And 


| Animal N Book! ‘ it’s most likely to strike ewes carrying 
‘| eviews on Vitamin n Anima utri- ooklet on bookkeeping and tax systems “—" 
Li | tion, No. 4—Sheep” WHITEHILL SYSTEMS, INC. more than one lamb. 
4 (10 copies of each review sent free. Quan- One safeguard is to give the ewe lib- 
= of —“Planning for Effective Projection” eral amounts of good legume hay and 
i available i 25, 
meltiples ‘thereof, for $1 “for 25 eopien, one-fourth pound of grain daily, begin- 
4 eae Remittance should accompany ning the eighth to sixth week before 
order) rease » grain slow 
: STANDARD BRANDS, INC. TOOLS lambing. Increase the grain slowly to 
a —“Farm Levels and Direction Booklet” (for one pound a day during the fourth to 
: —“Morton Way—Meat Curing” use in terracing, irrigation, drainage, etc.) second weeks. 
Fest Choice Salt for ore Profitable BOSTROM-BRADY MPG. CO. Mansfield adds that a moderate amount 
eeding : 
—“Secret of Finest Home Cured Meats” —Vises” (showing different models for of exercise is also desirable. One way to 
MORTON SALT CO. COLUMN AN A 9 co get ewes to exercise is to feed them some 
—“Feed for Pork Profits” distance frorn the shed. 
—“Boost Dairy Products” —“Stanley Steel Square Booklet” 
—“How to Grow Productive Pullets” —Tool Catalog, pocket-size (lists hand tools * 
“ 
a to Feed Your Herd for Dairy Prof- oo shops and helpful tables and One way to be ay a 
QUAKER OATS CO. STANLEY TOOLS tively to a lot of things you already know 
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Badly | lodged, 


down-tangled 
prob- 


+ « + « the HUME Special Tined 
Reel, provides a proven, inex- 
pensive answerl 


HUME 


REELS 


TAKE THE LOSS OUT 
OF A STORM 


Its unique edgewise action and 
long, nee tines reel in all 
crop — standing or down, 
tall or dem, even or uneven. 
The firm, gentle action assures 
an even flow of grain into har- 
vester — no clogging, no shat- 
tering. Ideal on combine, 
binder, mower, swather, in 
wheat, oats, barley, soybeans, 
peas, maize, rice and hay crops. 
pay for itself in a few , 
Write for complete de- * 


tails, 


H. D. HUME COMPANY 


Mendotd, Illinois | 


LIVESTOCK PICTURES 


in Natural Colors 


We Bs color pictures, printed on 
8 x 11 inch stock: 

Brown Swiss Cow 

. Jersey Bull and Cow 
Guernsey Bull and Cow 
Holstein Bull and Cow 

Duroc 

Hampshire Sow 

Berkshire Sow 


SRE Seen 


. Polled Hereford Bull 

. Shorthorn Bull 

4. Shorthorn Cow 

6. Milking Shorthorn Cow 

6. Percheron 

a ~ 15 cents each, $ 
complete set of 16, $1.60 

SEND OR MONEY ORDER 

€.0,D. Shipments 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Mount Morris, lil. 
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M. J. Scott, vo-ag instructor, Fisher, II1., 
and Bonard S. Wilson, acting head, depart- 
ment of agricultural education, University 
of Tennessee, received the Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree from the University of 
Illinois on February 12. 


Lamont E. Tueller, Cedar City, Utah, 
has been named Cache county agricultural 
agent, replacing Lloyd R. Hunsaker, who 
was recently named professor of dairying 
and extension dairyman at the Utah State 
Agricultural College. 


James E. Middleton, Carlsbad, N. M., has 
been appointed irrigation specialist for the 
University of Arizona Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


Walter W. Fassig, who has been work- 
ing with county, state, and federal agricul- 
tural authorities in the Midwest, on the ap- 
plication of toxaphene, is being transferred 
from the Wilmington office to Hercules 
Powder Company’s Chicago office, effective 
March 1. 


John A. Hill, since 1907, wool specialist, 
University of Wyoming and since 1923 
dean of its college of agriculture, will re- 
tire on July 1. 


H. M. Dail, who has served for the past 
15 years as associate editor of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, assumed a similar 
post at the University of California on 
March 1. 


E. J. O’Neal, New Mexico A & M College 
extension entomologist for the past two 
years, has resigned his position effective 
March 1 to become public relations repre- 
sentative and techrlical consultant for an 
agricultural chemical concern in Anthony, 
N. M. 


Willard M. Fifield, fo, 18 years on the 
staff, University of Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, became director of 
the stations on March 1. He succeeded 
Harold Mowry, who retired January 31. 


J. H. Weihing has been appointed ex- 
tension plant pathologist at the University 
of Nebraska. He succeeds Arden F. Sherf 
who resigned last September. 


Lyman B. Dixon, former assistant farm 
agent, Northampton county, North Caro- 
lina, has been appointed assistant state 
4-H leader. 


Charles E. Benrud, assistant county 
agent, Faribault county, Minnesota, is the 
new 4-H Club agent for Hennipin county, 
Minnesota. Benrud succeeds Robert R. 
Pinches, Minneapolis, who was recently 
named state rural youth agent. 


N. N. Rowe, vo-ag instructor, West Sa- 
lem, Wis., for the past 24 years, was pre- 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


sented with a sterling silver replica of the 
Guernsey cream pitcher at the annual 
meeting of the La Crosse county Guernsey 
Breeders Association at West Salem re- 
cently. 


William P. Libby, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany, retired on March 1 after 37 years of 
service. 


Thirty-four years with the Cooperative 
Extension Service of Michigan State Col- 
lege was terminated when county agent, 
R. L. Olds, Kalamazoo, Mich., retired 
March 1. 


Karl D. Butler, past president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, is the newly 
appointed farm counselor, Aveo Manu- 
facturing Corporation. 


J. C. Bell, head, poultry department, 
University of Georgia, was killed in an 
automobile accident February 22. 


New county agent officers for Wyoming 
include: J. M. Nicholls, Cody, president; 
Harold Hurich, Pinedale, vice president; 
and Arvil 
treasurer. 


Ashment, Basin, secretary- 


1950 officers and directors of the Pennsylvania 
County Agents’ Association, (l-r): W. H. jj 
Davis, Milford, director; L. A. Carter, Wash- 

ington, director; W. F. Greenawalt, Doyles- 
town, president; E. G. Ifft, Franklin, vice 
president; and E. H. Hamill, Hollidaysburg, 
secretary-treasurer. There are 107 members | 
of the Pennsylvania County Agents’ Ass’n. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


rates—25 cents a word, minimum 


15 words. Cash must accom: order. 
Ghosing date, 5th of preceding mon 
RABBITS 


Make money , raising Angora rabbits. Pedigreed and regis- 
tered rabbits. Circular free. Vaughn's Rabbitry, Otley, Iowa. 


“MISC SELLANEOUS 


COLOR FILM—35 mm., 127, 116, 616, 620, 120, Free Liter- 
ature. Sample roll 25c Me ore | Fil m, Hemlock, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 

BH SUBSCRIPTION HE ADQUARTERS for all magazines. 
Handle now, renewal, gift orders for extra spare-time earn- 
ings. Supplies furnished, Send penny card for full particulars. 
McGregor Magazine Agency, Dept. 700, Mount Morris, Mlinois. 

MAKE MONEY in your spare time! Sell Poultry Tribune 
——_ to farmers, poultry raisers. sales. Liberal 
commi: . Write today. Poultry Tribune, . 600, Mount 
Morris, Milinois 


LIVESTOCK 
WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey cattle; springers, fresb 
cows, bred heifers and yearlings; TB-Bangs tested. Truckload- 
Large selection plus fieldman’s service. Circular 
Slein, Dai ryland’s Progressive Acres, Menomonee 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


Telephone 8700. 


POULTRY 
FOR LATEST TURKEY RAISING information—Read 
Turkey World, America’s only All- ga! magazine. Leading 
authorities write on every phase of growing-marketing. Bar- 
gain months, $1.00. Subscribe Today! Turkey World. 
Dept. Mount Morris, Illinois. 
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GET THIS 


This 8-page booklet summarizes state or federal recommendations and 

; gives you proof of the rapidly growing acceptance of toxaphene in- 

secticides. The page reproduced above is typical of the valuable 
information it offers. Write for your free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 905 King St., Wilmington 99, Delaware 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Methods 


Are insects eating into farm income? 


TOXAPHENE WILL 
KILL THESE PESTS 


Alfalfa Weevil 
Armyworms 

Aster Leaf Miner 

Beef Cattle Lice 

Beef Cattle Ticks 
Blister Beetles 

Boll Weevil 

Bollworm 

Chinch Bug 

Cotton Aphid 

Cotton Fleahopper 
Cotton Leafworm 

Fall Armyworm 
Garden Webworm 
Goat Lice 
Grasshoppers 

Green Cutworm 

Hog Lice 

Horn Fly 

Leafhoppers 

Pear Psylia 

Rapid Plant Bug 
Salt-Marsh Caterpillar 
Serpentine Leaf Miner 
Sheep Tick 

Southern Green Stink Bug 
Spittlebug Nymphs 
Sugar Beet Webworm 
Sweet Clover Weevil 
Tarnished Plant Bug 
Thrips 

Tobacco Budworm 
Tobacco Hornworm 
Tomato Hornworm 
Tomato Pinworm 
Velvetbean Caterpillar 


THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
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Better FARMING METHODS—Apri!. 
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its Not 


Help us help you plan YOUR 
modern way to milk cows. 


Last year we were barely able to supply enough Surge 
Milker Stalls for all the men who wanted this better, 
faster, cleaner way of milking cows. 


We are going into 1950 with more machinery and more 
good men who can give you a lot of help in planning 
BABSON BROS. CO. your milking parlor. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill., Dept. 4744 Now is the time to get those plans made. Send in the 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Book describing coupon so that you can plan Today for better milking 
the Surge System of milking cows. Ti 


BABSON BROS. C0. 


State ge 4 2843 WEST 19th ST. 
1 MILK___COWS SYSTEM MILKING COWS CHICAGO 23, ILL. 


(number) 


YRACUSE - HOUSTON - EL MONTE (Calif.) 


When writing advertisers please mention Better Farming Metheds 
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